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ABSTRACT 

Formal and, where possible, informal educational 
programs designed specifically for American Indians in the U.S. and 
Canada between 1965-71 were studied. Information on Indian education 
in the U.S. was included to provide useful background material for a 
study of the Canadian situation. The dates were chosen arbitrarily to 
limit the scope of the research. The researchers were directed to 
gather data in the fields of elementary, secondary, post secondary, 
and adult education in order to learn what programs were successful 
and who administered them. The study was to serve a dual purpose; (1) 
to provide information for teachers of Indian students, and (2) to 
find, if possible, a basic philosophy which leads to success or 
failure in Indian education. The major problem of Indian educators 
appeared to be their failure to recognize Indians as belonging to a 
unique culture, distinct from the mainstream of French and English 
culture in Canada. Educators have tried to fit Indian students into 
an alien type of educational program. Included among the list of 15 
recommendations for programs, projects, and courses in Native studies 
are the following; (1) most important, that native cultural content 
should be included in the educational curriculum; (2) that there is a 
need for complete revision of all textbooks; (3) that Indian language 
courses should be instituted from kindergarten through to 
postsecondary levels; and (4) that social studies (history) courses 
should be set up to educate non-Indians about the background of the 
Indian. (FF) 
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PREFACE 



A Re view of Indian Education in North America was undertaken in response 
to a request from the Indian Education Committee of the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation. The Committee faced a serious problem in its efforts to for- 
mulate policy and programs in that there was a lack of readily available 
material on Indian education programs in both Canada and the United States. 
The Review was designed to gather data on programs for educating Indians 
in North America. It was hoped that the Committee would be able to use the 
information contained therein as a reference point for future action. With 
this in mind, the Committee passed the following resolution at its meeting 
on March 6, 1971: 

That the Committee ask OTF to undertake a 
research project on Indian Education. That 
the project be designed to gather data on all 
forms of Indian education in North America 
for the purpose of informing members of the 
Committee and other interested parties. It 
is hoped that the report might be used as the 
basis of future work by the Committee. The 
project will employ two students for the 
summer, at least one of whom will be Indian. 

The resolution was subsequently approved by the Executive of the Ontario 
Teachers' Federation. 

The project was designed to study formal and, where possible, 
informal educational programs designed specifically for Indians, between 
1966 and 1971. These dates were chosen arbitrarily in order to limit the 
scope of the research. The researchers were directed to gather data in 
the fields of elementary, secondary and post-secondary education, as well 
as adult education, in an attempt to answer the following questions: 

(a) Were programs successful or not? 

(b) Why were they successful? 

(c) Whose critera were used to determine whether the programs 
were successful? 

(d) Who administered the program? 

(e) Who taught the program? 

(f) What was taught? 

(g) Where was it taught? 
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(h) What was the relationship of the community with the school? 

(i) What was the financial position of the school and community? 

The researchers were not, however, limited by these questions. 
Their recommendations for successful programs of Indian Education were 
actively sought and appear at the end of each section. 

It was decided to include a study of Indian Education in the United 
States because it was felt that, while the United States obviously has not 
found the solution to the problem, it has made serious attempts at construct- 
ing adequate programs. Its successes and failures should provide useful 
background material for a study of the Canadian situation. The first section 
of this report on the United States was researched and written by 
Hope MacLean, a recent graduate in Honour Social Anthropology from the 
University of Toronto. The primary research for the second section was 
undertaken by Roberta Jamieson of the Six Nations Indian Reservation. 

Miss Jamieson is a student at McGill University in Montreal. The remainder 
of the research and writing of the second section was a combined effort. 

The recommendations at the end of the section on Canada are those of 
Miss Jamieson. 

When the program was begun, we hoped to find some common trend 
or idea which was incorporated into each program and which led directly to 
its success or failure. The two researchers, working separately, agreed 
that Indians ought to have a very large share in the decision-making process. 
Miss MacLean recommends that non-Indian "experts" be used in the 
establishment of programs but "these experts should have the specific aim 
of training the community so that it can carry on the program without them". 
Furthermore, she states that: 

The powers that have a "vested interest" in the 
Indians should be working for the destruction of 
their involvement with them. . . . The goal of 
Indian education should be to make the Indians 
independent and self-sufficient, not just to go on 
maintaining them at their present level. . . . 

Miss Jamieson says: 

The most important recommendation is for 
Native cultural content in the educational system 
.... There is a tremendous need for content 
which is meaningful to the Indian. The amount 
of Native content and what it is that is most 
relevant should be decided by the Indians themselves. 

... It is imperative that, where possible, 
administrative, teaching, and resource positions 
in Native education should be held by people of 
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Native ancestry. 

In addition, both researchers seem to indicate that they are opposed 
to the recommendation made by the Hawthorn Commission that Indians be 
totally integrated in the established school system. Miss MacLean says: 

(Segregation of Indian schools). . . is a debatable 
point. . . the Indian child is bound to suffer 
emotionally unless he is placed in an unusually 
sympathetic and hospitable school. . . if many of 
the programming suggestions in this report are to 
b- put into effect, either segregated classrooms 
in an integrated school or segregated schools are 
required. 

Miss Jamies 01 . seems to be tending in the direction of segregation 
when she states: 

Native children should not be bussed off the reserve 
until the secondary level. 

Both researchers stress the need for Indian cultural content in the 
educational system. Indian culture, history, and language ought to be an 
integral part of the curriculum. Both also agree that greater parental and 
community involvement is necessary. 

The following is not a compilation of all Indian education programs 
in Canada and the United States. Selection was subjective and representa- 
tive and, in the case of Canada, was hindered to a great extent by a lack of 
documentation. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the Ontario Teachers' Federation 
and its Indian Education Committee for its assistance in this project. I 
would also like to thank Mrs. Sheilagh Dubois who has painstakingly edited 
the manuscript and prepared it for publication. Thanks also to 
Mrs. Renate Meyer and Mrs. Mary Aston who patiently typed and re-typed 
the manuscript. 



Howard Fluxgold, April 5, 1972. 
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Section A 



INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



The trouble is, these (Apache) people don't want education. They think it's 
poison. They hold ceremonies every year to do away with all the evils their 
kids picked up in school, (reservation school principal) 

(Parrnee, 1968: 105) 



The successful Indians are off the reservation. The failures come back, 
but they're happy here on the reservation because they lead a lazy 
undisciplined life. (I don't see how they can be happy living the way they do. ) 
(public school teacher) 



(McKinley et al. , 1970: 17) 



It is our responsibility to bring these children back to normal - to civilize 
them, (teacher) 



(McKinley et al. , 1970: 21) 



Mississippi and Utah - the Potomac and Chattahoochee - Appalachia and 
Shenandoah . . . The words of the Indian have become our words . . . His 
myths and his heroes enrich our language ... For two centuries, the 
American Indian has been a symbol of the drama and excitement of the 
earliest America. But for two centuries he has been an alien in his own 
land. 

(Lyndon B. Johnson, 1968: 1) 



Work with and for the Indians must give consideration to the desires of the 
individual Indians. He who wishes to merge into the social and economic 
life of the prevailing civilization of this country should be given all 
practicable aid in making the necessary adjustments. He who wishes to 
remain an Indian and live according to his old culture should be aided in 
doing so. 



(Meriam, 1928: 86-88) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The aim of this project has been to collect data on educational programs for 
American Indians which have been undertaken since 1965. This work has a 
dual purpose: to provide information for teachers of Indian students, and to 
find, if possible, a basic philosophy which leads to success or failure in 
Indian education. 

In this paper I have described 24 programs which I feel are repre- 
sentative of the advances being made in Indian education today. These de- 
scriptions are not limited to purely intra- classroom programs. A number 
deal with other difficulties in the educational process. I have tried to set 
these descriptions in an overall pattern by describing the basic problems 
in Indian education and the ways in which these programs are designed to 
solve them. This method, I feel, illustrates the advances made in educa- 
tional philosophy, rather than being merely a description of teaching methods. 

The limitations of this study should be made clear. I am a white 
Anthropology graduate and, as such, have only limited insight into Indian 
opinion. In addition, the gathering of material has been limited to a search 
of the literature, with correspondence supplying additional information in 
a few cases. Therefore, the report reflects the biases and opinions of the 
authors used. However, most authors had fii st-hand knowledge of the 
programs about which they wrote. Many were sympathetic Anglos with a 
long history of involvement with Indians, and some were Indians themselves. 

I feel that to some extent their descriptions may be idealized. Deficiencies 
are not fully pointed out. A close reading of statistics of participation or 
of academic progress sometimes reveals that the programs had only limited 
effect. However, it is important to remember that most of these programs 
are only experimental, and many have only been in operation for a few years. 
More important is the willingness to experiment, and the freedom from 
traditional educational methods as the latter have not had notable success 
with the Indians. 

(Technical note: In this report I have used certain terms 

interchangeably. "Anglo 11 , , Svhite M , "dominant culture", and "national 
society" all refer to the mainstream of United States culture. "Native" 
usually refers to the Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian population of Alaska; 

"Indian" to all others. ) 



Hope MacLean, April 5, 1972. 
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I A BRIEF SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 



1. History of Indian Education in th e United States 

The history of formal Europe an -style education for Indians begins almost 
with the first coming of the white man. The goal of the early missionaries 
was to Christianize the "savage heathen", mostly through education, 
Dartmouth University was founded to educate the "youth of Indian tribes 
• , , and also of English youth and others". Harvard University and William 
and Mary College were founded for a similar purpose. * In the nineteenth 
century, both the Cherokee and the Choctaw nations operated successful 
school systems, with a higher rate of literacy than the surrounding whites, 2 

Education was included in the treaties made with the Indians as a 
service to be provided by the federal government; however, the govern- 
ment was unwilling to operate a school system. At first funds were given 
to religious orders to run mission schools; however, public protest 
against federal aid to sectarian religion forced the government to discon- 
tinue this policy. 3 

The government then began to build a number of boarding schools, 
and Indian children were often forcibly removed from their parents' 
influence in an attempt to "Americanize" them. Nevertheless, the success 
of this policy was limited by the inadequacy of the facilities which failed 
to reach even a large percentage of the eligible population. 

The general pattern of corruption and cultural intolerance of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) culminated in a public outcry which resulted 
in the Meriam Report of 1928*^ Commissioned by the Department of the 
Interior, the Meriam Report surveyed Indian schools and communities 
throughout the United States, It marked a turning point in Indian education. 
The BIA boarding schools were heavily criticized. Among the problems 
listed were inadequately qualified personnel, partly as a function of the low 
wages paid and poor working conditions; hopelessly inadequate and over- 
crowded facilities; poor health conditions (many children suffered from 
malnutrition and communicable diseases while in school!); and over- 
regimentation in curriculum and dormitories which took the place of 
creative teaching and an attempt to reach the children as human beings, 5 

The Meriam Report focussed on education as the solution to the 
"Indian problem" and the most important function of the BIA, It recom- 
mended an educational philosophy which would prepare the Indian "to 
control and direct his own life", whether he chose to remain on the 
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reservation or enter the "prevailing civilization".^ Among its recom- 
mendations it listed transferring Indian students from boarding schools to 
day schools, preferably public, as quickly as possible so that they could 
live a more humane and normal life with their families; and a massive 
infusion of funds from Congress to allow the BIA to upgrade its programs 
and facilities and attract better personnel. It also called for adequate 
vocational training, related to the work available, and "the recognition 
and implementation of community participation and adult education". 7 

The Meriam Report was a highly sophisticated document. It de- 
lineated almost all the major problems still current in Indian education: 
boarding schools versus day schools; personnel and facilities; relevant 
vocational training; adult education and community involvement. It pro- 
posed solutions which are only now being put into effect. Its relevance 
today is perhaps its most shocking characteristic. 

The period until the second world war was a time of enlightened 
administration in the BIA. Under the Rhoads -Scatter good administration, 
a number of the recommendations of the Meriam Report were put into 
effect. With increased appropriations f rom Congres s, personnel standards 
were raised and higher wages offered. Some of the worst conditions in 
the schools were alleviated. Enrolment of children in the public schools 
rose rapidly from 38, 000 in 1929-30 to 48, 000 in 1931-32. An attempt 
was made to phase out the elementary grades in the boarding schools, 
leaving only the upper grades and specialized education, such as vocational 
training. ® 

In 1933, John Collier became the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
In many ways he was ahead of his time. He had a marked admiration for 
Indian culture and a concern for their "civil rights": the right to freedom, 

economic opportunity, and self-government. The focus of Collier's 
educational policy was to make the education of the Indian relevant to 
Indian life; to teach the Indian pride in his heritage; and to utilize the 
schools as centres for adult education and community participation. 9 

Collier emphasized vocational and agricultural training as most 
relevant to Indian life. He felt Indians were most likely to remain on the 
reservation and wculd need to find jobs. This step was criticized by many, 
however, as being equivalent to segregation. To bring Indian culture into 
the school, steps were taken towards developing Indian- oriented curricula 
and native -language textbooks. 10 An attempt to pass legislation 

which would gain official recognition of the value of Indian culture and the 
Indian right to be taught about their heritage in the schools was unfortun- 
ately defeated. Public attitudes towards the Indians can be seen in the 
fact that the legislation was defeated on the basis that this equalled indoc- 
trinating children in "heathen religion". I ^ The trend towards decentral- 
ized day schools was encouraged to promote the use of schools as com- 
munity facilities and centres of adult education. The Johns on -O'Malley 
Act of 1934 was significant in bringing this about. The states could not 
collect money from the tax-exempt reservations. The Johns on-O'Malley 
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Act allowed the federal government to contract with the states for services 
to the Indians such as education, rather than giving funds at the local 
level. It was a first step in shrugging off the paternalistic role of the BIA. 12 
The success of Collier's policies would have been a major step 
forward in bringing a recognition of Iho needs and desires of the Indian into 
Indian education. Their success depended finally on how they were carried 
out in the field, however, and there are indications that at this level they 
were often obstructed. In addition, Collier was not popular with Congress, 
and the hostility between them resulted in rapidly decreasing appropria- 
tions. In 1944, he resigned his position, 13 

The second world war had both advantages and disadvantages for 
Indian education. Cutbacks in federal spending halted many programs. 

School enrolment dropped as many Indians left to join the armed forces or 
work in war industries. 14 On the other hand, many Indians returned from 
the war with a new enthusiasm for education. For the first time they had 
lived off the reservation and seen the benefits that education could give 
them. The second world war marked the beginning of an acceptance of 
education by the Indians. 15 

The years after the war were a time of shifting policies and mark- 
ing time for the BIA. Congress was pressuring the BIA to terminate its 
services to the Indians. 16 The emphasis in education had returned to 
assimilation. Enrolment of Indian children in public schools was stepped 
up. 1^ Congress failed to realize that in many ways the BIA could offer 
better services to the Indians than the public schools could. For instance, 
BIA teachers were trained in teaching English as a second language and in 
teaching across cultures while public school teachers were not. The BIA 
could also offer more comprehensive health and social services. 18 At the 
same time, the emphasis was shifted from vocational to college preparatory 
education on the assumption that the time was coming when a high school 
education would not be sufficient. This was unrealistic in view of the 
number who dropped out before even completing high school and were left 
with neither academic nor job skills. 19 

The only major accomplishment in Indian education of the time 
was the establishment of a special emergency program for the Navaho. 

As Wopat points out, 

The Navaho are the largest group of Indians outside 
Oklahoma, and in many ways the most "primitive". 

Because of these factors, programs that worked on 
other reservations didn't work with the Navaho. . . 
in some aspects the Bureau sinks or swims with 
the Navaho program. 20 

In 1946 there were 10, 000 Navaho between 12 and 17 who had 
never had any schooling, and an estimated 18, 000 between 6 and 18. The 
Bureau developed a crash program, condensing 8 to 12 years of schooling 
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into five, for the 12 to 17 year-old group. It assumed that if this group 
was not reached soon, it would be too late; and five years would be the 
longest schools could hope to hold them. A number of schools were devoted 
to the Navaho, with the aim of teaching them the necessary social, linguis- 
tic, and voccitional skills to make their way in the non-Navaho world. By 
1959, 50, 249 had been enrolled and 3, 362 had graduated, with 1, 83 7 drop- 
ping out. 21 Today, the Navaho, initially the greatest problem group in the 
United States, have become leading innovators in Indian education. 

Towards the end of the 1950's Congress began to realize that 
termination was not the answer to the Indian problem; instead, it created 
problems and fears for both Indians and whites. 22 Yet the legacy of the 
termination policy remains. Indians are afraid to initiate policies and 
programs which they feel may alienate the government and lead to termin- 
ation of federal services. They are aware that they cannot yet survive 
without federal funds, and until recently were wary and hostile to any 
innovations which they felt might lead to this. 23 

The failure of the BIA has not been so much in achieving its goals 
as in the goals themselves. The Meriam Report stressed that changes 
imposed from above were useless. The failure of the BIA to consult the 
Indians led to the development of policies which were meaningless to the 
Indians and passively and actively resisted by them. The history of Indian 
education seems to show that unless Indians themselves have a hand in 
policy-making, education will not succeed in making them independent and 
self-sufficient. 

In the final analysis, however, responsibility for the failure of 
Indian education rests with Congress. Financially and in other ways 
Congress has changed and limited the educational objectives of the BIA. 
Often these policies for which the BIA was most criticized were imposed 
on it by Congress. This realization has led to an understanding that the 
structure of Indian administration must be changed if it is to serve the 
Indians effectively. 24 

A great deal of controversy has recently surrounded the role of the 
BIA in Indian education. The BIA is caught in a dilemma. While it has 
been obliged to maintain a school system of its own, its policy has been, 
where possible, to transfer control of Indian education to the public schools. 
On one hand it is accused of paternalism, on the other of forcing assimila- 
tion. This ambivalent situation has not been conducive to adequate 
Congressional funding, support or planning. Since termination has been 
rejected by both Indians and whites, the federal government is obliged to 
find some system which will continue federal support while resolving this 
dilemma. 23 

Organizational location seems to be crucial, and several alterna- 
tives have been proposed. At present, the BIA is a relatively low-level 
bureau within the Department of the Interior. Critics have urged that for 
it to have any effectiveness it must be elevated to higher status. Alvin 
Josephy, in a report to President Kennedy, recommended that it be 
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transferred to the executive office of the President where it would be more 
visible and have a mandate for change. Others have suggested that it be 
transferred intact to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
while others have suggested that only its educational functions be transfer- 
red to the Office of Education in this department. More fundamental change 
would result in the creation of a federal commission to control Indian 
education with a specific mandate to transfer control to Indian communities 
within five years. This would not be termination, but continuation of 
federal responsibility under Indian control. This proposal responds best 
to the increased militancy of the Indians themselves. At present, it is too 
early to see what will happen; however, many of these ideas are already 
under way, in practice if not in theory. Indian control and the transfer of 
educational functions to other agencies such as the Office of Economic 
Opportunities are becoming realities as can be seen in many of the programs 
in this report. 

2. Recent Developments 

The character of Indian education has changed radically in the past seven 
years. Tome, two developments seem most important. First, the in- 
creasing visibility of poverty and the realization that massive appropria- 
tions to fund more comprehensive services are necessary to overcome it. 
Secondly, the recognition of the validity of Indian culture, and the right of 
the Indians to control their own education. Since my aim in this section is 
only to set the background for the programs described in this report, I will 
only describe, these very superficially. 

The United States' War on Poverty brought to public attention the 
plight of the Indian: the realization that, despite the efforts of the BIA, the 
American Indian was living in shocking conditions. 

- The unemployment rate among Indians is nearly 40% - compared 
to a national average of 3.5%. 

- Of those who do work, a third are under- employed in temporary 
or seasonal work. 

- Fifty per cent of Indian families have cash incomes below $2, 000; 
75% below $3, 000. 

- The average age of death is 44 compared to a national average 
of 65. 

- The infant mortality rate is 34. 5 per 1, 000, 12 points above the 
national average. 

- Ten per cent of all Indians have no schooling at all; 60% have less 
than an eighth -grade education. ^ 

The War on Poverty brought into being much legislation from 
which the Indians benefitted. Two Acts are significant from the standpoint 
of education. The Economic Opportunity Act, passed in 1964, established 
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the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). Its task was to isolate poverty- 
striken areas and develop and fund programs which would involve and 
educate the entire community in solving its problems. Although its role 
was not limited to education, many of the programs described in this 
report have come under the auspices of the OEO. 2 ^ The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) provided extra educational and 
personal services to schools serving children from low-income families. 
Among other things, it funded the salaries of 90, 000 teacher aides, expand- 
ed school hours throughout the evenings, weekends, and summer, and 
enrolled 475, 000 children in preschool programs. 29 

The usefulness of these funds and programs depended on how they 
were carried out in the field, and unless they were used for the purposes 
for which they were designed, their aims were frustrated. It has recently 
been discovered that Johns on- O'Malley funds which were designated to 
provide special services to Indian children in the public schools have been 
misappropriated by the schools as part of their general operating funds. 30 
Similar discoveries have been made for funds from ESEA Title I which 
were designed to provide special programs for disadvantaged children. 31 
The problems of the Office of Economic Opportunity are described in 
several places in this report, notably under Head Start. The failure of the 
War on Poverty to reach the Indians led to the conclusion that unless the 
Indians have some form of direct control over how funds are spent, these 
programs are likely to have little long-term effect in changing their 
conditions . 

In 1968, President Lyndon Johnson delivered a message in which 
he called for heavily increased appropriations to all legislation affecting 
the Indians. More significantly, he voiced a policy of self-help, self- 
determination, and self-government for the Indians, a policy which reject- 
ed the paternalistic role of the government and gave increased cower to 
the Indian communities. 32 President Nixon, in 1970, reiterated this sup- 
port, definitely rejecting a policy of termination. He promised a continua- 
tion of federal support and called upon the Indians to provide leadership in 
determining the use of federal funds and developing programs best suited 
to the needs of the Indians themselves. As a first step, he proposed an 
amendment to the Johns on- O'Malley Act which would provide for funds to 
be turned directly over to the tribes involved. 33 

These two speeches are landmarks in Indian education. For the 
first time, the right of the Indians to control their own education has been 
officially recognized. Whether these sentiments will be put into practice 
is another matter. There are indications in the literature that changes are 
coming about, but they are coming slowly. 

3. Statistics on Indian Educ ation 

In 1968 there were over 600, 000 Indians in the United States. Of these, 

400, 000 lived on or near a reservation. 34 More than 200, 000 Indians are 
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of school age. Over half of these speak only a native language, which poses 
special problems in education. 35 it estimated that 94% of Indian children 
are now in school, an increase of 4% since 1961. 

In 1970 there were 185, 587 Indian students 5 to 18 enrolled in the 
schools. Of these, 61. 7% attended public schools; 25. 8% attended federal 
schools; and 5. 8% attended mission schools and others. The BIA operated 
215 schools with an enrolment of 52, 195, 19 dormitories for 4, 043 children 

in public schools, and undertook partial financial responsibility for two 
thirds of all children in public schools. It also operated 59 kindergartens 
serving 1, 681 children which was 3. 2% of the total enrolment. 1, 939 
students graduated from BIA high schools. This seemingly low number is 
partially a function of the fact that many students are transferred to public 
schools in the sixth grade when they have achieved some facility in English. 37 

Unfortunately, comparable statistics were not available for the 
public schools or others. 
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II THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF THE INDIAN 



importance of education to the future of the Indians is a recurring 
theme in the literature. Education is seen by Indians and whites as essen- 
tial for providing leadership on the reservations and breaking the vicious 
circle of poverty. The achievement of Indian children in school is, 
therefore, an important problem. 

1. The Drop-out Problem 

Failure to complete high school is one of the problems most frequently 
mentioned in connection with Indian academic achievement. Yet, despite 
its significance to the future of the Indians, there has been little reliable 
data until recently. In a study done in 1959, Coombs estimated that 60% 
of all Indian students dropped out before high school graduation. Until 
lately this was the only reliable figure available, and it is still widely 
quoted. * 

Recently, two major studies have been conducted which tend to 
disprove this figure. Owens and Bass in the Southwest and Selinger in the 
Northwest conducted two longitudinal studies of the careers of 2, 057 
students. These two studies, combined, cover the major concentrations 
of Indians in ihe United States. In the period from 1962 to 1968, the inves- 
tigators loand that overall 57. 2% of Indian students graduated from high 
school, v.’.nie . 3% were deceased and 42. 3% had dropped out. The drop- 
out rate was lower in the Southwest, 38. 7%, and higher in the Northwest, 

47. 7%. One factor in this may be the stress on education among the 
Navaho, the largest population of Indians in the Southwest. Coombs points 
out that Navaho students are now finishing high school at a rate of 70%. 2 
In comparing these statistics with the national averages, these figures 
become even more promising. F rom 1959-68, the national drop-out rate 
declined 11% from 37% to 26%. In the same period, the Indian drop-out 
rate declined more than 18% from the 1959 BIA figure. 3 From this it can 
be seen that the situation is improving. Hopefully, the Indian will soon be 
competing successfully with the national population, 

2. Reasons for Academic Difficulties 

The reasons for the academic difficulties that Indians encounter in school 
are complex, and the literature is marked by controversy. Genetically 
inferior intellectual ability as a factor in Indian academic achievement is 
a myth that has long since been discarded, with the qualification that 
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malnutrition and other environmental factors associated with poverty do tend 
to retard intellectual capacity. 4 Other factors must be isolated which con- 
tribute to the poorer record of Indian children in school. 

In 1965, the Coleman Report, a study carried out by the U. S. 

Office of Education, compared the educational achievement of majority 
children and the children of all minority groups. It found that minority 
children fell farthe r and farther behind, the longer they remained in 
school. (It should be pointed out, however, that Indian children showed the 
smallest drop from national means and achieved the highest levels of any 
minority group. ) 

The average white student's achievement seems to be less 
affected by the strengths and weaknesses of his school's 
facilities, curriculum and teachers than is the average 
minority pupil's. To put it another way, the achievement 
of minority pupils depends more on the schools they 
attend than does the achievement of majority pupils. ® 

However, others pointed out that the pupil's background drastically 
affected his performance in school. To this the Coleman Report answered 
that the schools for disadvantaged children needed, therefore, to be better 
than ordinary schools if they were to overcome the inherent educational 
disadvantage of the children. 

Whatever may be the non-school factors - poverty, 
community attitudes, low educational level of the 
parents - which put minority children at a 
disadvantage in verbal and nonverbal skills when 
they enter the first grade, the fact is the schools 
have not overcome it. 6 

Two factors seem paramount in accounting for the difficulties which 
Indian children have in school and which result in their dropping out. These 
are cultural alienation, which leads to a progressive psychological with- 
drawal from all that school implies, together with "progressive retardation" 
(which may be a factor in creating alienation). 

"Progressive retardation" or "cumulative learning deficit" is cited 
in a number of the programs described in this report. It refers to the 
gradual "falling behind" of Indian children in the schools as their compre- 
hension fails to keep pace with the increasing complexity of knowledge 
demanded of them. Linguistic problems are often the basis of this. Since 
the drop-out rates are highest in the eighth grade, ^ just after Indian 
children are often transferred to public schools and made aware of their 
deficiencies in competing with Anglo children and the point at which they 
can often no longer cope, there seems to be substantial proof for the impor- 
tance of this factor in dropping out. 8 
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The other factor often cited is alienation from the school. Most 
schools operate under a white middle-class value system, and these values 
are often contrary to traditional Indian values. Zintz lists a number of 
these, and it is obvious how they could interfere in classroom activities. 

(1) Harmony with nature juxtaposed with mastery over nature. 

(2) Present time orientation versus future time orients ti on. 

(3) A level of aspiration to follow in the way of the old people; to 
co-operate and maintain the status quo rather than develop a 
keen sense of competition and climb the ladder of success. 

(4) To value anonymity and submissiveness rather than individuality 
and aggressiveness. 

(5) To work to satisfy present needs and be willing to share, rather 
than always working to "get ahead" and save for the future. 9 

So too the style of learning of the Indian child differs from that imposed on 
him by the Anglo school. McKinley et al. point out, 

Our own field data indicate that Indian children prefer the 
style of learning characteristic of their culture. Generally, 
the learner initiates an extended period of observation 
and attempts performance only when he feels fairly certain 
of his ability. Premature bungling attempts are met with 
teasing, and successful attempts with quiet acceptance. 

The characteristics of learning in the American class- 
room (i. e. initiation by ’he teacher, premature public 
practice, public praise and public correction) are all 
antithetical to this aboriginal style. . . modern American 
Indian children prefer self-directed and self -initiated 
projects, ungraded curricula, and learning activities 
which can be completed with minimal interaction 
between student and teacher, except when the interaction 
involves friendly help on an individual basis. 10 

This is only a partial list. There are many other value conflicts, 
some of which are described in the programs in this report. Until recently, 
many schools failed to recognize these differences and adjust teaching and 
curriculum to them. However, until this is done many Indian children will 
withdraw and refuse to participate, rather than behave in a way contrary 
to their beliefs. 

Harkins, in a study of Chippewa Indian children, noticed this with- 
drawal. He found that rural Indian children showed little or no hostility 
towards school compared to their white and Indian bordertown peers. This 
he explained by the complete failure of the school to involve the children on 
any more than a minimal formalized level. Their very insularity in the 
classroom resulted in a complete lack of criticism of what was wrong with 
the school. H 

Wax however sees the alienation problem on a different level. In 
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a study of Sioux Indian students, she found that many, especially the boys, 
actually liked school as a place to meet their friends, participate in sports, 
and so on. Nevertheless, the rejection by the school of many of their tra- 
ditional behaviour patterns such as independence, aggressiveness, curios- 
ity, and loyalty resulted in the students becoming not so much drop-outs as 
"push-outs". She suggests that rather than being too difficult, school may 
actually be too stultifying and childish. 

Bryde too attributes a high drop-out rate to value conflict. In a 
two-year study of Oglala Sioux students, he found that they achieved above 
national norms until about the seventh grade, then suddenly fell behind. 

This he called the "cross -over phenomenon". He suggested that psycholo- 
gical turmoil at adolescence compounded with cultural value conflict in 
school to produce a significant degree of alienation which retarded school 
achievement. Bryde suggested a course in "Acculturational Psychology" 
which would teach students how to adapt traditional Indian values to the 
demands of modern civilization as a solution. ^ 

3. Segration versus Integration 

Segregation versus integration is also a question that arises in discussing 
the achievement of Indian children. The BIA has rationalized its retention 
of segregated schools for Indian children on the theory that in this way it 
can provide an education better adapted to Indian needs. In the public 
schools, Indian children may be in a minority and unable to compete with 
Anglo children on the cultural terms that the school assumes. 14 On the 
other hand, there are indications that Indian parents prefer their children 
to attend integrated schools. They feel that in this way their children can 
learn to compete with whites, which they will have to do when they grow up, 
and acquire the English which they will later need for jobs. 15 

In a study of academic achievement, Dankworth reflects the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two systems. He found that greater inter- 
action with the dominant culture tended to retard academic achievement. 
This, he hypothesized, was a result of trauma when the Indian student, 
having rejected his traditional culture, failed to find acceptance in the new. 
So he lost interest in achieving. On the other hand, he found that residing 
in an urban environment facilitated achievement, as did residing in a multi- 
ethnic community, while residing on a rural reservation tended to hinder 
achievement. 16 The reason for this may perhaps be found in a BIA study 
which pointed out, 

that as the cultural and educational backgrounds of Indian 
children become more like those of white children in the 
public schools, the more closely will the educational 
achievement of Indian children match that of white children. 1^ 

Davis, on the contrary, struck a blow for segregated schools. In 
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a study of the Northwest, he found that although 1, 485 students were in 
public school and only 105 in boarding, the boarding schools turned out 
more high school diplomas annually than did the public schools. This occur- 
red even though the criteria for assignment to the boarding schools were 
poor home conditions, truancy, inability to adiust to school, and other 
situations detrimental to s chool achievement. 

The controversy over segregated versus integrated schools contin- 
ues. However, with the recent emphasis on Indian identity and the develop- 
ment of schools like Rough Rock which offer Indian children the advantages 
of a white education without the emotional and academic disadvantages of 
an integrated school, there seems to be an ideological trend towards seg- 
regated schools. The success of these schools will indicate whether the 
academic achievement of Indian children is facilitated by segregation or not. 

4 . Continuing Education 

The academic achievement of the Indian is also reflected in the numbers 
who continue their education. Bass and Selinger, who did the drop-out 
studies described above, became interested in the post- secondary careers 
of Indian students. 

In 1968, Bass studied 384 graduates in the Southwest six years after 
high school completion. He found that 74% entered academic or vocational 
programs after high school. Of these, 7% completed college while 44% 
completed technical-vocational training. Two thirds of the females were 
employed and three quarters of the males. Females were usually employed 
in clerical services and were happy with their job. Males were employed 
in skilled and unskilled jobs and were dissatisfied. Inadequate finances, 
military service, marriage, and pregnancy were cited as the main reasons 
for failing to complete post- secondary education. 19 

Selinger interviewed 287 graduates in the Northwest. Of these, he 
found that about 70% continued their education and about 50% completed it. 
Slightly less than one half of the females were employed, and slightly more 
than one half of the males: the majority in low-skill low-paying jobs. 

Females discontinued their education because of lack of interest, followed 
by marriage; males because of lack of financial support and lack of interest. 
In considering these figures, it should be noted that the number of continuers 
is not startlingly high, when the drop-out rate before graduation is counted. 20 

College graduation is rapidly becoming a prerequisite for any type 
of s lulled interesting work. In this, the record of the Indian is improving. 
According to the Havighurst Report, the number of Indian students attend- 
ing college has increased five-fold from i960 to 1970. There are now 
approximately 8, 000 Indian students in college, about 12% of the college - 
age group. Havighurst points out that these are relatively high proportions, 
compared to other low-income social groups. The major reason for this 
is the availability of scholarship monies, both from the BIA and the tribes, 
and the determined recruiting efforts of a number of agencies. 21 
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Although these statistics are promising, the fact remains that in 
many areas of the United States, Indians are not achieving at their fullest 
level of potential. Hopefully, the programs described in the next pages 
show how this situation can be remedied. 
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Ill ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



1. The Ahfachkee Day School 



Primary school programs are crucial in Indian education if the academic 
achievement of the Indian is to match national levels. Research is begin- 
ning to show that learning deficits are cumulative. Knowledge must be fit- 
ted into a framework of knowledge previously acquired. ^ An incomplete 
understanding of the concepts taught in the first few years of schooling 
makes it difficult for children to master the more complex concepts 
required of them in later years. For bilingual or non-English-speaking 
children, this problem is complicated by the fact that many acquire only a 
minimal English vocabulary, which is insufficient to absorb information 
past the first few years of school. This problem is often hidden from the 
teacher, for the child has acquired enough English to communicate his 
needs. Educational programs for Indian children must incorporate a cor- 
rective to this problem into their design, and this is best done in the pri- 
mary grades, before the child drops out. 

A program to overcome the cumulative learning deficit was con- 
ducted among the Florida Seminoles at the Ahfachkee Day School. The Big 
Cypress Seminole Reservation is one of the most isolated and poorest 
reservations in the United States. In fifty years, only 150 Seminoles have 
graduated from high school and only one from college. The drop-out rate 
before high school completion is 67%. Since 1940, the BIA has operated 
an elementary school on the reservation, with little success beyond meet- 
ing the basic physical and social needs of the children. In grade five, the 
children are transferred to a public school 45 miles away. The result is 
erratic attendance and, since they are badly prepared to compete academ- 
ically, many drop out. 3 

In 1968, the BIA contracted with a team from Florida State 
University to remedy this situation. A battery of psychological, achieve- 
ment, and perception tests, plus a survey of parental attitudes, showed 
that the children had an average range of ability, although they were oper- 
ating on a low level of achievement. The problem was compounded by the 
resistance of their parents to formal education. The critical point in their 
education came when they were transferred to the public school and suddenly 
made aware of their learning deficits. Consequently, the university team 
decided to concentrate on a compensatory program to slow the trend of 
scholastic regression in those children who were soon to be transferred to 

the public school. In 1969-70, this included 14 children in grades three and 
four. 
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A three-phase program was developed. The first phase involved, 
in-service training for the school staff. Bi-monthly sessions, taught by 
university faculty, were held to train the teachers and bilingual teacher 
aides in team teaching. Secondly, to overcome the parents' resistance to 
education, they were encouraged to attend teacher -training sessions as 
resource people and to learn skills in child development. ® 

The third phase of the program was designed to improve the lang- 
uage skills of the children. This consisted of using peer-produced reading 
materials, and a teaching technique which used kinetic and tactile stimuli 
to reinforce the visual and auditory channels of learning. (VAKT) The 
children were motivated to create their own reading materials, using their 
own words and experiences. These were illustrated by the children, bound, 
and placed in a library. Eight university students were trained in VAKT 
techniques and flown in to the reservation to tutor students twice a week. 

Each worked with two to three students for 30-60 minute sessions, using 
the childrens' books. 

Ultimately, all the children were to be involved on a one-to-one 
basis using peer-group tutors. More advanced students would tutor their 
peers, the rationale being that this would tend to reduce embarrassment, 
increase self-confidence in both, and allow more individual time per student. 
In January, however, it was found that only two children read well enough 
to act as peer-tutors; therefore, for the rest of the year, the university 
students were flown in. The project directors felt it was more important 
to improve reading skills than to begin a program the children were not 
prepared to handle. In 1970-71, it was hoped that the 1969-70 grade three 
children would become peer-tutors, while the fourth grade of 1969-70 was 
better prepared for public school. 

Although the project did not succeed in reversing the learning de- 
ficit of the children, it was shown in tests using each student as his own 
control that a severe regressive trend had been replaced by a mild one. 

It was hoped that future work would continue this improvement. 6 

2. A Summer Remedial Reading Program 

This next description of a remedial reading program, conducted by Hill, 
points up the possible deficiencies of compensatory education. Summer 
remedial reading programs are considered an important method of compen- 
sating for an "inevitable loss" in reading ability over the summer. They 
are very popular and very expensive, but little research has been done to 
determine their effectiveness. Since most programs fail to include a control 
group or a longitudinal follow-up, their evaluation is of limited value. 
Although success has been indicated for massive long-term programs, most 
are not conducted on this scale. For short-term programs, studies have 
found that, although progress accelerates rapidly during the program, it 
returns to its previous level when the program ends. From this Hill con- 
cludes that neither a short-term compensatory program, funded for only a 
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few years, nor a few hours a week of specialized instruction isolated from 
regular classroom activities is likely to have any permanent effect. What 
is needed is a massive long-term commitment closely related to ongoing 
classroom activities. Hill conducted a relatively unsuccessful program of 
the former type which led him to these conclusions. 

The necessity for a long-term commitment has been stressed by 
a number of the programs described in this paper. The fact that specializ- 
ed education is a part of classroom activities may be partially responsible 
for the success of the F ort Thomas Diverse Capacity Project and of the 
Oral English program at Rough Rock. Nevertheless, a description of Hill's 

program is included here as a cautionary note against deficient program- 
ming. 

Hill carried out a six-week summer remedial reading program with 
funds from the BIA on the Nez Perce Reservation. Thirty-six rural Indian 
students in grades four to eight were referred by their schools for being 
an estimated one grade or more below their grade level in reading ability. 

Of these, 19 attended. 

At the beginning, students were given a battery of tests to compare 
with post-test evaluation. Remedial sessions were held for three hours 
daily, five days a week. Two Indian teachers were hired, trained in the 
use of materials, and consulted in program planning and test evaluation. 
Although Hill made tentative individualized programs using test data, to 
allow s elf - regulation and self-pacing, the students so lacked experience of 
self-sustained effort, self-evaluation, and decision-making that he was 
obliged to revert to rigidly scheduled activities. In general, he used pro- 
grammed material which centred on reading, with additional practice in 
arithmetic and English. He found, however, that the success of the mater- 
ial depended on group acceptance or rejection. Therefore, he suggested 
study carrels or some other form of isolation as a necessary feature of the 
program. 

Average daily attendance was 13. 6; nine students attended 75% or 
more of the sessions. In general, attendance was high in the first four 
weeks and then fell in the last two. In part, this was attributed to the fact 
that classes were held in the community centre where the presence of 
friends and entertainment distracted potential students. 

In evaluating the program, the control group was formed by those 
students who had been referred by their schools and who had not attended. 
The experimental group were those who attended 60% or more of the sessions 
In post-tests, the experimental group showed improvement in vocabulary 
and reading ability, but none in comprehension. In light of these discourag- 
ing results, Hill suggested that, although such a program may be useful, 
it is unlikely to have any significant or permanent effects. 7 

3. Project Head Start 

Project Head Start is a program sponsored by the Office of Economic 
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Opportunity (OEO) for disadvantaged preschool children. It is designed to 
give children a "head start" in overcoming poverty, whether of health, 
nutrition, human relationships or learning opportunity. The underlying 
assumption is that the child's early years are crucial in his formation. ® 
Therefore, Head Start aims to draw together all the resources of the com- 
munity and the child's total environment to contribute to his development. 

For this reason, it employs people from many fields, from teachers, doctors, 
and social workers to nutrition and health experts and parents. ' The follow- 
ing is an idealized description of Head Start taken from OEO manuals. 

The Head Start program centres on the classroom and outdoor play 
areas. The space is arranged to allow children to work in small groups 
or individually, with teachers and students moving freely about the class- 
room. The child learns through the manipulation of objects ranging from 
simple observation to complicated play; therefore, the equipment chosen 
is vital to the program. Ideally, it should include a wide variety of textures, 
shapes, sounds, and movements for a child whose home environment may 
be lacking in stimulation. These should encoxirage expression through play, 
music, and art and develop the child's curiosity, co-ordination, and bal- 
ance. Lists of equipment range from play-money and dress-up clothes to 
building blocks, storybooks, and aqua riums. 

Parental involvement is important in Head Start. Parents are a 
valuable source of information about their children, and Head Start may be 
as meaningful to them through offering constructive experiences as to their 
children. Parent meetings, work- study groups, and home visitation is one 
method of involving them. More effective is employing them in the program 
itself, as bus drivers, teacher aides, baby-sitters, and meal and play- 
ground attendants. Parents may also have valuable skills which can be 
integrated into classroom activities, such as playing musical instruments 
or telling folk-tales. ^ 

The success of Head Start in Indian communities does not appear 
unqualified. Wax and Wax surveyed Head Start programs in a number of 
Indian communities and took a rather jaundiced view of their possibilities 
for change. Two characteristics are fundamental to Head Start programs. 
First, they must involve the children in a relatively free-form environment 
which is stimulating to the child and basically different from the traditional 
textbook and discipline-oriented school. Secondly, they must involve the 
community and parents of the children. The core of Wax and Wax's criticism 
lies in the application-ox the second objective. 

Head Start and other OEO programs are promised on condition of 
the support of the entire community. Without this they are bound to fail in 
implementing any long-term change. Though scholastically they may be 
excellent for those children they reach, their effect will not be lasting if 
there is no continuity and extension of their principles within the community 
itself. Community development programs have the potential to be a signif- 
icant educational experience for the tribe itself, but only if the tribe is 
allowed to participate in developing and implementing them in such a way 
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that their aims and objectives are internalized by the people. Without this, 
OEO programs, however well-intentioned, remain only a paternalistic pro- 
gram superimposed on the Indians from above. 

It is exactly this which Head Start failed to do. Its effect was dim- 
inished in so far as the program was designed beforehand and presented in 
community meetings to the few people who attended. The organizers often 
accepted a controlling clique as representative of the tribe, without consid- 
ering that many parents had either not been informed of the meetings or 
refused to attend in a traditional Indian- gesture of disapproval of the clique 
that was operating the program. Significant too for Head Start programs 
was the failure to cqngult with or involve the women of the tribe. Since 
Indian society holds to the traditional division of labour by sex, it is the 
women who^khow the most about their children's needs and desires and who 
can mqsbeffectively provide guidance and criticism to the personnel of the 
program; yet, it was the women who were first to be left out in planning and 
"operating Head Start. 

Wax and Wax suggest that to involve the community several methods 
may be used. First, the developers of a program should poll the community 
extensively, from door to door if necessary, to discover the needs and 
opinions of the people. In this way, a second problem encountered by Head 
Start may also be overcome. Poor communications between the tribal 
council and the parents often left the parents unaware of the nature and in- 
tent of Head Start. As a result, many parents elected not to send their 
children because they associated it with BIA and other traditional school 
programs. This error was reinforced by the fact that Head Start classes 
were often held in BIA or public schools. 

A second * ay in which the community might be involved is through 
extensive employment and use of resource people from the tribe. Given the 
current shortage of qualified teachers and the employment situation on the 
reservations, this would have the double benefit of easing the burdens of the 
teaching personnel and giving Indian parents worthwhile employment, while 
seeing Indians employed in responsible positions would provide a model of 
success for the children. Although Indian aides were employed to some 
extent, they were seldom given any responsibility. Too often they were 
used for menial and disciplinary tasks, such as supervising meals and hand- 
washing, rather than being actually involved in the classroom. 12 

Ortiz, in a study of a Head Start program in San Juan, New Mexico," '' 
cautions against a third problem: an atypical involvement of the Indian com- 
munity. By Head Start criteria - poor economic conditions, adverse home 
conditions, and a lack of English fluency in the home - 52 out of 71 Indian 
children were eligible. Yet the program was funded for only 45 children, 
and these were drawn from five communities: one Indian, the others 

Spanish-Ame rican. In the final selection, seven Indian children were enrol- 
led, but none of these were those most in need of it. None were from a 
traditional monolingual family, and only one was more than half-Indian. He 
suggests that this resistance was due to the fact that the program had no 
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appeal to traditional Indians. They wanted their own program tailored to 
Indian needs, not one run by and for Spanish-Americans in which Indian 
children formed a minority. “ 

Scholastically Wax and Wax have some criticisms of Head Start, 
but on the whole they evaluated them as ranging from good to excellent. In 
some communities, however, this very excellence obscured the fact that 
they lacked broad community support and participation. Their excellence 
was achieved on the basis of colonial or "white man's burden" standards. 

In most programs the teachers were well-liked, and their teaching 
standards high, but their involvement with the community was usually min- 
imal. There was, however, severe criticism by parents of one teacher who 
taught during the year in the BIA schools and who was well-known as a 
severe disiplinarian. Her classes were much too rigid and structured for 
a Head Start program. The emphasis was on the acquisition of scholastic 
skills such as reading readiness and counting. The children spent much of 
their time sitting in rows, a few answering idiot questions while the rest 
squirmed in their seats. Wax and Wax surveyed only a few of the many 
Head Start programs in Indian communities, but this situation may not be 
altogether atypical. It points to the need for innovative teachers who are 
not bound by habit and are able to function in an unstructured environment, 
as well as to the need for some form of orientation for regular school 
teachers who wish to teach Head Start. 

A second scholastic difficulty was the lack of materials relevant 
to the Indian children. In several programs, the purchase of materials was 
left to inexperienced VISTA volunteers. They borght expensive and inappro 
priate items such as dummy electric ranges which were outside the range 
of experience of reservation children. So too, many of the pictures and 
other items were more relevant to the urban white child than to the Indian. 
There was little, if any, cultural heritage programming in Head Start, 
which again reflected the lack of Indian involvement. 14 

Head Start has the potential to be an important program for both 
Indian children and adults; however, unless changes are made along the 
lines indicated in this paper, its success will probably be minimal. 

4. Project Follow Through 

The importance of continuing educational gains has been stressed in the des 
cription of Hill's remedial reading program. This is equally true of the 
gains made by preschool children in Head Start. Without some form of en- 
richment program in the primary grades, educationally deprived children 
may lose much of their preliminary progress when they enter an ordinary 
school program. 15 

Project Follow Through is a national enrichment program for kin- 
dergarten to grade three. Although not designed specifically for Indians, a 
number of programs are operated on Indian reservations. Sixty-five per 
cent of funds are provided through the Economic Opportunity Act, with 
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Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act providing 15% and 
local contributions of cash and in-kind providing 20%. It is administered 
b y the Office of Economic Opportunity at the request of local communities. 
These requests are granted on the basis of a number of criteria including 
the previous existence of a full-year Head Start program and a concentra- 
tion of poverty. F ollow Through is a smaller program than Head Start, 

serving only 60, 000 children compared to 200, 000. One factor in this, 
especially important on the Indian reservations, is the difficulty of develop- 
ing curriculum and reading materials in the native languages, a problem 
which Head Start, with its multi-media orientation, finds much less severe. 17 

In many ways, Follow Through parallels Head Start. Like Head 
Start, its philosophy is that the school should act as a co-ordinating agency 
for a number of services to children and their families. It offers compre- 
hensive instructional, nutritional, health, psychological, and social services. 

It provides for maximum usage of school and community facilities, and 
meaningful parent participation, with employment of low-income people as 
aides and staff development programs. 18 

On the other hand, it differs from Head Start in several ways which 
may contribute to its effectiveness. First, it operates within the school 
system and so offers a vehicle for implementing change and community in- 
volvement within the school structure. In contrast, only 30% of full-year 
Head Start programs were operated by public schools, and many were offer- 
ed only on a summer basis. 19 Secondly, Follow Through emphasizes 
research and development. It is more scientifically oriented, being used 
to field-test a variety of approaches to early childhood education. Each 
local area adopts one approach from a number of detailed "planned varia- 
tions ". The results of each project are then evaluated and the findings used 
to improve childhood education. The effectiveness of the research compon- 
ent is strengthened by the fact that F ollow Through extends to grade three. 

In this way, it allows longitudinal study of the effects of compensatory ed- 
ucation on the child. 2 ® 

A number of "planned variations" are available. One experiment 
on the Hopi Reservation involved the use of Hopi -oriented curriculum. The 
children learn from reading materials and situations which are relevant to 
them, such as tribal folk tales. A story is read aloud in Hopi by the biling- 
ual teacher or teacher aide, and the children are asked to discuss it in 
English. This method teaches English, while stressing the development of 
logic and concept formation, and the ability to express thought. 2 ^ 

A second variation was carried out on the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation. This gave parents an important role. A group were trained 
as home aides, and these in turn trained other parents to carry on their 
children's learning activities in the home. Using paper and other inexpen- 
sive materials, they could play games teaching shape, size, colour, and 
other basic concepts. 22 

Parental involvement is an important factor in the success of 
F ollow Through . This may take several forms. On the Kashia Porno 
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Reservation, any parents not on the school board sit on a Follow Through 
Advisory Commission. Adult education is incorporated into the program, 
with the recognition that upgrading the academic and job skills of the parents 
can improve the child's home environment. Follow Through supports part- 
time college training for classroom aides in subjects such as psychology 
and early childhood education. Many aides work towards degrees and 
teaching certificates. At Rough Rock, Navaho aides are encouraged to 
attend adult basic education classes four times a week in the school. More 
advanced courses are given by teachers and university extension. 23 

The success of Follow Through in Indian communities is based on 
the degree to which it involves the Indians. It is a long-term project which 
involves training parents to implement educational goals, thus changing 
their attitudes towards it. Follow Through seems to be working for the 
Indians; however, as no critical articles were available on it, it is difficult 
to say how much more successful than Head Start it actually is. 

5. Shoshone -Bannock Cultural Enrichment Program 

Low achievement and a lack of acculturation are common in many reserva- 
tion schools. School curricula are generally designed for and by Anglos. 

Many children have never had the experiences about which they learn with 
the result that the curriculum seems meaningless and irrelevant to them. 
"Dick and Jane" are a classic example of this. 24 The classroom cannot 
offer these experiences, and culturally enriching facilities are limited on 
the reservations, many of which are miles from the nearest town. Both 
distance and a lack of self-confidence, duo partly to an uncertainty of how 
to act and a lack of appropriate clothes, inhibit children from experiencing 
these. When these children grow up, their knowledge of vocational opportun- 
ities and the outside world is limited. Many prefer to remain on the reserva- 
tion by default, rather than making their way in an unknown and frightening 
world. 

The school and tribe on the Shoshone -Bannock Reservation in Idaho 
proposed a two-week summer field trip through the Northwest to remedy 
this situation. Thirty grade six students were chosen, to be accompanied 
by six teacher-chaperones and two tribal resource people. ESEA Title III 
provided $19,528 for salaries and expenses. Three hundred dollars from 
the Summer Recreation Program provided a $5 a week allowance for each 
student, which gave them experience in budgetting their own money. The 
Agency Branch of Social Services provided wardrobe finances, since many 
students were self-conscious because they lacked appropriate clothing. 

Before the trip, orientation discussions were held on safety rules, 
Indian culture, and social etiquette. Maps were drawn, and the girls were 
taken to a beauty salon to have their hair re-styled, all of which contributed 
to their self-confidence. 

The goal of the field trip was to provide the children with a number 
of new experiences which would both stimulate their intellectual curiosity 
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and increase their experience and understanding when they returned to school. 

A second goal was to expose the children to the many vocational opportunit- 
ies available to them, since their experience was often limited to a few oc- 
cupations such as that of farm labourer or automobile mechanic. To this 
end, the trip included visits to a number of businesses, industries, museums, 
government facilities, and other tribes. A third objective was personality 
development and social enrichment. Many of the children were uncomfort- 
able in unfamiliar situations. Eating in restaurants, sleeping in motels, 
shopping expeditions, and lessons in etiquette, health, and grooming helped 
counteract this. 

Remedial education grounded in actual experience was an important 
part of the program. For language arts, students were encouraged to give 
talks about their experiences, using a tape recorder, which they could then 
play back, and to keep a diary. Role playing was encouraged by acting out 
the occupations they had seen. Games, songs, and other activities were 
pre-planned for the bus trips and helped to overcome the children's shyness 
with each other. Projects involving traditional Indian crafts were especial- 
ly effective as knowledgeable children taught the others. Science lessons 
were conducted on natural phenomena that were passed in the bus. Visits 
to lumber mills, mines, and dairies resulted in talks on pollution and con- 
servation. Keeping a map of their route, computing mileage and expenses 
provided practical experience in mathematics. An awareness of the concept 
of time was stressed through allowing the students to work out their schedule 
of visits to see the need for punctuality and planning. 

It was hoped that the effects of the trip would reach more than the 
thirty children chosen. This hope was fulfilled. The children enthusiast- 
ically discussed the trip with family and friends. A number showed interest 
in potential vocations. During the trip they were given opportunities to ask 
the tour guides about pay and qualifications, and the need for a high school 
education was stressed to them. On the personal plane, they showed an 
enhancement of their self-concept, seen in their new ability to express their 
own opinions freely, their willingness to try unfamiliar experiences, and 
their increased concern for health and grooming. The constant teacher 
attention due to the low teacher- student ratio of one-to-five was thought to 
be a factor in this. Many learned to appreciate their own culture better 
through contrasting it with the outside society and other tribes. On the 
whole, the trip was evaluated as successful by tribe, students, and teachers. 25 

6. Bilingual Family School Project 

The importance of community involvement has been stressed in this paper; 
this refers especially to involvement of the parents. The attitudes that the 
child learns in the home are perhaps the strongest in forming his character. 

If a child returns to a home where education is disparaged, it may lead to 
a negation of a program's effect; therefore, gaining the support of the parents 
is essential to implementing educational goals. Involving the parents can be 
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beneficial. If parents participate in a program, they are less likely to 
criticize it since their own involvement comes into question. Training 
parents in a program's objectives can lead to an extension of the educational 
process in the home. Finally, under -educated parents may themselves 
gain pride, achievement-motivation, and knowledge about their children 
from participation. 

A multi -targeted program based on these principles was carried 
out among the Cherokee in Adair County, Oklahoma. This area has the 
greatest number of non- reservation Indians in the United States and is a 
hard-core rural poverty area, with 85% of the population on welfare. In a 
survey of Oklahoma, the South Central Region Educational Laboratory gave 
high priority to the needs of these people. Officials of the tribe and local 
school personnel listed a bilingual preschool experience and home and school 
involvement as priorities. Children entering school were suddenly cast 
into an environment in which their previous Cherokee knowledge no longer 
served as a relevant foundation for future learning. By eighth grade chron- 
ic failure was the rule, and 58% dropped out before entering high school. 

The Laboratory developed two program objectives: to prepare 
bilingual children adequately for first grade and to support the parents' 
efforts to help the children with traditional public school material. During 
the planning stages of the project, the BIA began funding kindergartens for 
the Cherokee. Since these were without appropriate materials, staff, 
methods or objectives, it became apparent that the bilingual kindergarten 
could also serve as a model for these others. The final program lasted 
for one and a half years: from March to June of 1968, and September 1968 
to June 1969. Total cost was $33, 516. 69, but there is no information on 
who paid this. 

Because of mistrust of whites, a bilingual Cherokee woman was 
chosen as the Home and School Co-ordinator. She visited Cherokee parents 
in their homes. An initial group of four families, later expanded, provided 
20 children. School staff were hired as much as possible within the 
Cherokee community. These included a teaching program associate, parent 
education teacher, teacher aide, cook, bus driver, and translator. 

Criterion objectives for the children were developed in: 

(1) Literature - comprehending and telling stories. 

(2) Language - increased verbal and auditory discrimination; 

- vocabulary - Cherokee and English; 

- improved work-study skills; 

- increased verbal expression. 

(3) Music. 

(4) Art . 

(5) Social development and knowledge of self. 

(6) Social studies - identifying common objects. 

(7) Counting and numeration - reading and counting to ten; 

- understanding terms expressing shapes and 
relationships (larger, smaller etc. ) 
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(8) Health. 

(9) Living things - awareness of and ability to name objects in 

environment. 



From these it can be seen that the program concentrated on building vocab- 
ulary and comprehension, as well as basic social skills. The daily program 
was designed to provide experiences to meet these objectives. Instruction 
lasted four and a half hours. Bilingual experiences were emphasized. 
Information was presented in both languages for several days, before 
response and interpretation were asked of the child. Concrete objects were 
used extensively to build vocabulary in both languages, and children were 
encouraged to speak in complete, grammatically correct sentences. 

The parents came to school each day and participated in adult 
activities. Program objectives defined, for parents were: 

(1) Increased vocabulary in both languages. 

(2) Improved English sentence structure. 

(3) An ability to read and write both languages at elementary 
levels. 

(4) Basic knowledge about balanced diet and food preparation. 

(5) Basic understanding of child development and an ability to 
relate this knowledge to their own child. 

(6) Increased knowledge of how children learn, and how to 
stimulate and reward learning in the home. 

The program included daily exposure to the children's program. The 
parents also studied Cherokee language every day, as well as various skills 
such as basketry and beading. These renewed interest in their heritage, 
while developing a salable skill. Seventeen parents participated on a 
regular basis and showed a significant increase in support of the school 
and its activities. 26 

Although the information provided in this article is sketchy, and 
there is a lack of follow-up data, it seems to be a worthwhile program 
which has several improvements over the Head Start program. The Cherokee 
program clearly defined the probable needs of the children in adapting to 
school and developed objectives to fulfil these. It concentrated on prepar- 
ing the children linguistically. Since language problems are a major factor 
in the scholastic difficulties of Indian children, this seems important. It 
also seems more useful than the vague "intellectual stimulation" theory 
of Head Start. Parents were offered an interesting and creative program 
adapted to their own needs to entice them into the school. They were given 
detailed instruction in the education of their children. Home visits by a 
Cherokee woman were used to acquaint them with the program. Extensive 
use of Cherokee personnel in positions of authority was probably also a 
non -alienating factor. This differs from Head Start where parents were 
used, if at all, in menial supervisory roles and where there was neither 
programming specifically for parents, nor much effort made to inform the 
parents or the community. 
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7. Talolah Community School 



The Talolah Community School is one of the most successful Indian schools. 

It was recently recognized as one of the ten best elementary schools in the 
United States and is unique in its status as an Indian- controlled public 
school. The school maintains close liaison with the community and is con- 
tinually responsive to community pressure in its efforts to provide the most 
effective education for the children. 2 ? 

The Talolah School, located on the Quinault Reservation in 
Washington, is a public elementary school serving 138 Indian children from 
preschool to grade six. After grade six the children are bussed ten miles 
off the Reservation to a public junior high and high school in Moclips. As 
a public school, Talolah is financed by funds from the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act, as well as various state and federal funds. 23 

The school is administered by a five-man all-Indian school board. 
The board is responsible for hiring the principal and teachers and admin- 
istering funds. The principal of the school is Harold Patterson, a former 
missionary, who is dedicated to achieving the best possible education for 
the Indians, and who has been at the school for 16 years. Much of the suc- 
cess of the school is attributed to his efforts. There are six teachers, only 
one of whom is a Quinault Indian. One of the major problems of the school 
is teacher-turnover. A suggestion has been made that a local education 
college develop a course related to the problems of teaching on reservations. 
In this the Talolah School would be willing to help. (See Chapter DC for 
further information on teacher-turnover. ) 

Relationships with the community are close. Local Quinault are 
employed and encouraged to participate as teacher aides, consultants, and 
contributors to school programs. School personnel are encouraged to parti- 
cipate in school- community and community activities. The parent-teachers 
association is active and demanding. 2 ^ 

The curriculum of the school is designed to deal with those problems 
most pressing for the Indian student: limited literacy experience and 

externally-imposed inferiority feelings. It combines both traditional and 
innovative or experimental methods. Basically, the philosophy is "anything 
that works". 30 

The school offers a preschool program, both nursery school and 
kindergarten, in recognition of the fact that early experiences or deprivation 
may have a significant effect on later I. Q, In the elementary grades, after 
much experimentation, an eclectic form of non- graded organization was 
adopted. This best met the needs of individual pupils. Since the state of 
Washington demands grades, children are assigned to a classroom on the 
basis of three criteria: reading ability (as this is the most broadly used 

skill in classroom activities), social maturity, and teacher load. If a 
child's physical and social maturity indicates a higher grade than his read- 
ing level, he is assigned to that grade and commutes for reading activities. 
Within the class, students are grouped homogeneously on the basis of 
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achievement level in each subject. This is flexible in that the class is re- 
grouped for each subject and a child may move to another group when his 
ability improves. Since classes are small, usually under 25 pupils, this 
is not hopelessly confusing; nor are students of different al ities complete- 
ly separated from each other. This method is considered preferable to 
the whole-class system since Indian children are not verbally- oriented and 
do not tend to give attention to the lecture system. It also provides an 
approximation to the optimal situation of individualized personal contact. 
However, the whole -class approach is used in social studies, science, art, 
spelling, writing, and physical education since the content and skills involv- 
ed in these lend themselves to a greater variety of approaches. 

Auxiliary services are also provided. These include: 

(1) Remedial reading. Children are not stigmatized by being 
separated from their peers, however. They meet with the 
remedial teacher for half an hour five days a week, for con- 
centrated work in phonics, programmed reading, and pen- 
manship. 

(2) An evening study hall is held two nights a week with a teacher 
in charge. This helps children who have no place to study 

at home and is open to high school students as well. 

(3) A full-time Indian counsellor is employed by the Community 
Action Program to check on reasons for absenteeism and 
act as liaison between school and parents. 

(4) An education counsellor is employed for individual students 
and their families. He acts as liaison between the local 
community and the off- reservation schools. He also works 
with the young people to develop work and recreation pro- 
grams. A work program in 1968 resulted in painting most 
of the houses in the community, and a summer camp, lib- 
rary, and recreation centre have been started. This is one 
of the many ways in which the school acts as a co-ordinating 
centre for services to the community (an objective which 
has been much touted for Head Start and Follow Through). 

(5) A free lunch program is provided for all students. 

(6) Special education is provided for students whose ability level 
or emotional problems make it difficult for them to function 
in an ordinary class. 

(7) Quinault language, arts, and legends are taught in class, and 
the school has an Indian dance team. 3* 

The major problem of the Talolah School is transferring its chil- 
dren to the off- reservation schools. There they are in a minority, and the 
curriculum makes no provision for Indian students. Coming at a difficult 
time in the children's lives, early adolescence, this results in a drop-out 
rate as high as 75%. The Indians feel that the "local elementary school 
might be striving to prepare children for attendance at a high school which 
has no real place for them". To counteract this, Patterson has suggested 
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establishing a junior high school on the reservation. Although Talolah alone 
does not have enough children to justify the school, he suggests that if the 
children from Queets, the only other town on the reservation, were bussed 
in, there would be. At present, children from Queets attend non- reservation 
schools from grade one on. This change should slow, if not halt the 
drop-out trend. ’ 

8. Fort Thomas Diverse Capacity Project 

The F ort Thomas Diverse Capacity Project is a second example of a success- 
ful program that came about within the public school system. The Fort 
Thomas schools are in a rural public school system. Eighty-five per cent 
of the children they serve are Apache from the nearby San Carlos Reserva- 
tion. The basic problem was that, while the children entered school enthus- 
iastic and eager to learn, after about three years they tended to become 
self-conscious and withdrawn. This tendency hampered the learning process, 
and their achievement levels fell rapidly. 

The Fort Thomas Diverse Capacity Project was begun in 1965. It 
had the help of the Western States Small Schools Project, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. A preliminary survey showed that a constellation of 
factors, located in both the community and the school, were responsible 
for the children's withdrawal. Due to financial reasons, efforts were dir- 
ected only at changing the school. 

Four goals were set up by the directors of the project: 

(1) To improve faculty understanding of the differences between 
Anglo and Indian cultures. 

(2) To identify significant problems confronting the Indian in an 
Anglo- oriented school. 

(3) To modify the traditional textbook-oriented curriculum. 

(4) To establish an instructional organization best suited to the 
needs of both teachers and children. 

In the first year of the project (1965-66), efforts were directed at 
modifying the instructional approaches. Primary teachers (kindergarten 
to grade three)were introduced to a "directed reading activity". They were 
urged not to assume a child's background of conceptual and linguistic 
information, but to demonstrate each concept as it occurred during reading. 
Thus, if the reading mentioned a squeaky wheel, the children were allowed 
to push a doll buggy whose wheel squeaked. 

Intermediate teachers were encouraged to use a unit or topical 
approach, rather than the traditional textbook curriculum. Teachers and 
students together identified areas of mutual interest, such as farming or 
the desert. Committees were formed to investigate these, with an emphasis 
on language and concept development. Units lasted four to six weeks. In 
the first year, teachers were required to make considerable changes in 
their teaching methods and do much advance preparation for classes. 

Cross -visitation, discussions, films, and trips to other schools 
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were provided for the teachers. A summer workshop was held to discuss 
differences between Indian and Anglo cultures, and to assist teachers in 
preparing instructional materials. 

In the second year, the emphasis was shifted from teacher- 
training and general classroom approaches to specific instructional programs 
and overall school organization. A number of new courses were introduced: 
creative art, programmed reading, mathematics using "Cuisinaire rods", 
language experience approach to reading, and a visual and auditory discrim- 
ination program. 

The primary grades adopted an ungraded approach; each child was 
allowed to learn at his own speed. The intermediate grades experimented 
with a departmentalized organization; each teacher concentrated on one 
subject. Since this tended to fragment the instructional program, however, 
a self-contained classroom was substituted. Individual teachers administer- 
ed the more specialized programs. 

The project was evaluated by a battery of achievement tests. In 
general, it was found that Indian achievement remained less than Anglo. 

This was not surprising considering the cultural background advantages of 
the Anglo in school. The Indian children made significant gains in three 
areas by 1968, however: reading readiness, arithmetic reasoning, and 
spelling. In comparisons between the children in 1966 and 1968, it was 
found that much larger gains were made in the earlier grades than in the 
later years. From these results, it can be seen that the project's goal of 
maintaining achievement throughout the elementary grades had not been 
reached. On the other hand, a hopeful sign was seen in the jump in school 
attendance from 76. 6% in 1963-65 to 87. 8% in 1965-68. This coincided with 
the beginning of the project. 

Four other goals of the project were mentioned on page 30. The 
following comments were made on their success. 

(1) To improve faculty understanding of the differences between Anglo and 

Indian cultures. 

In general, receptive teachers changed their attitudes; less secure ones 
did not. Therefore, it is important initially to select teachers who are able 
to teach across cultures. 

(2) To identify significant problems confronting the Indian in an Anglo- 
oriented school. 

The main problem for Indian children is their limited experience of cultures 
other than their own. Yet, in school, they are expected to operate within 
the terms of that culture and learn its relevant information. For this rea- 
son, Fort Thomas adjusted the curriculum so that the children would exper- 
ience the things they had to learn. 

(3) To modify the traditional textbook- oriented curriculum. 

(4) To establish an instructional approach best suited to the needs of both 
teachers and children. 

To carry out these two aims, the co-operation and understanding of the 
teachers were essential. Then the directors made clear that changes were 
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not being forced on the teachers, but were to give them more freedom, 
they found teaching more rewarding. Both teachers and administrators 
oun tha instruction must have priority over organization. It was not 
productive to setup an organizational program first and try to "fit" the 
instructional program to it. 3 3 



9* Rough Rock Demonstration School 

The Rough Rock Demonstration School is one of the most widely publicized 
experiments in Indian education. It has been made a test case in innovative 
programming and Indian participation, and its success or failure is being 
closely watched by all those concerned with Indian education. 

In 1965, an experimental school at Lukachukai on the Navaho 
R^ervation met with failure after one year. Lukachukai, which was pro- 
pose by Dr. Robert Roessel and a number of Navaho leaders, was to be 
f. teS j' ase in Nav aho-run education . It foundered because of administra- 
tive difficulties. The OEO, which funded it, superimposed a staff of 

fb? mT 1 ! and communit y development specialists on the existing staff of 
bn r/t 1 ^ Lukachukai - As a result, the Indian school 

exnpt fOUn f 1 h t d T effectlve P° wer - Therefore, it was decided that if an 
experimental school involving Navaho participation was to be developed, it 
must be totally under tne control of the Navaho themselves. 34 

. lQAt S, 0U „ l !. R ° Ck D j emonstration School was the result of this decision. 

1966. the BIA turned over a new boarding school to a non-profit corpora- 
tion of Navahos. Called DINE, it was formed to receive funds for main- 

° Per . atin ? ‘ he Sch ° o1 ' The BWL P^vided $300,000 for the first 
The n^n SUm n ' stlmated that « »ould have spent to operate the school. 
°S° prOVlded an additional $329, 000. 33 Rough Rock was designed to 

failed n hCre . m t re traditional Programs for educating the Navaho had 
failed. It was to be under direct control of the Navahos themselves; it 

was to serve the community as a whole; and it was to offer a curriculum 
relevant to the Navaho. 

._ . DII ? E 1:111:116(1 the funds and administration of the school over to an 
impaid Navaho school board which was elected by the community This 
board was unique in that it was not composed of experts or professionals, 
but rather of interested Navahos. Many members spoke no English and, 

* S a grou P’ had ° nl y ^ve years of education between them. This board was 
C n ar jL e ° , ring an<1 fi r i n § staff, and to have a final say in curricul- 
den^tb 11 b® r a J mimstrative decisions. As a first gesture of indepen- 

refused the services of a nationally 

Indian school boards are not unique - there were over 50 on the 
avaho Reservation in 1967 - however, they were usually restricted to minor 

r ^ber si 3 h 7 S6k ® epi " g tasks and tr 3 uanc y and were seldom more than 

newer of’fb T l ^ adininistration - 3? The extent of decision-making 
power of the Navaho board was unusual. Robert Roessel, an Anglo who 
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had been closely involved with Navaho education for many years and who 
had decided views of his own, was appointed as director. Nevertheless, 
the view of both Dr. Roessel and the school board was that the administra- 
tion was to serve the school board, not vice versa. The school board was 
not willing to shrug off its duties onto professional administrators. In seven- 
teen instances disagreements were decided in favour of the school board 
and, as Roessel later admitted, their decisions were usually better. 38 

The principle of community control included involving the entire 
community in the operation of the school. This was done in several ways. 
Navaho parents were hired as dormitory aides, instead of professionals. 
Every five weeks a new team of parents was hired, with a one week overlap 
for the old team to train the new. Thus, each child had a parent or relative 
near him at all times, while the community benefitted from the new source 
of jobs. 39 This was done through the innovative method of cutting salaries 
to hire more people. By paying less the school did not need to demand such 
high qualifications and could hire people who would be unable to find work 
otherwise. 40 At the same time, the school offered an in-service training 
program for the staff to learn English and raise their qualifications. More 
advanced students were given an opportunity to take high school or college 
extension courses. 41 By 1968, 60% of the staff were Navaho. 

Secondly, adult education classes were offered to the community. 
After canvassing the area to determine needs and interests, courses were 
offered in basic literacy and economics (such as how to make change at the 
store) as well as auto mechanics for the men and cooking and nutrition for 
the women. 42 

Thirdly, parents were consulted in the education of their children. 

A study by Arizona State University in 1963 showed that only 15% of teachers 
had ever visited their students' homes either because of a heavy work load or 
a fear of rejection. At Rough Rock, teachers were required to visit the 
parents at least twice a year to discuss their children's progress. ^ 

Parents were also invited to visit the school and take part in its activities 
whenever they wished. According to Roessel, there were over 100 parents 
at the school at any one time. 44 jn addition, parents were invited to attend 
monthly home and school meetings, as well as meetings between the school 
board and the local government, to discuss school matters and work out 
new projects. Additional auxiliary services were offered to make the 
school a focus of community activities. The laundry, showers, recreation 
facilities, and library were all open to the public. 45 

All these programs and a number of other more strictly defined 
community development programs were co-ordinated and operated by a 
special branch of the Rough Rock administration, the Community Services 
division. This branch operates on a "feedback" relationship with the school 
board. It is directly responsible for developing and operating special pro- 
grams which will solve both short-term economic problems and the long- 
term problems of poverty, unemployment, and lack of education. The 
existence and responsibility of this branch reflect the degree to which Rough 
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Rock is not just a school, but an instrument for change in the entire com- 
munity. 

Teaching staff included ten full-time classroom teachers, onere- 

mediai reading speciaiist, one speech therapist, an art teacher, a librarian, 
two Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL) experts, two recreation 
le if- d t r « 15 VISTA vol unteers. This staffing reflects the degree to 

which Rough Rock specializes in linguistic problems. Of the 91 people on 
full-time payroll, 46 are Indian, of whom 35 are from Rough Rock. Those 
staff who do not speak Navaho are required to learn it. 47 Innovation and 
experimentation are encouraged in the classroom. Because the school is 
not operated by the public school system or the BIA, there is more freedom 
m this, and the lack of rigid employment requirements has allowed the 
school to attract many innovative and sympathetic teachers. 48 

i ^ OUgl1 Rock 1S both a hoarding and a day school, serving an area of 
over 1, 000 square miles. As of 1968, it enrolled 317 children, 266 in 
boarding and 51 in day school, in grades Head Start to six. As a boarding 
school, its most important innovation was to allow the children to go home 
on weekends. Previously, this policy had been rejected because it was 
thought that the children would not return or because the effect of their 
education would be undone. However, home visits are an important part of 
home and sch 001 relations to Rough Rock. Because the school recognizes 
that the children belong to their family and not to the school, parents who 
were previously unwilling to lose their children have sent them, and the 
school has gained, not lost, students. 4 9 

As of 1968, Rough Rock adopted an ungraded system. Children 
range in age from 6 to 16. This system removes the stigma of non - 
promotion and arbitrary age-grade designation and allows the staff to focus 
on personalized instruction. Essentially, however, this is an administra- 
tive organization; it does not affect what the children actually learn. 50 

. T" 116 curriculum of the school is based on a "both/and" philosophy; 

that is, the children are taught to function in both the Navaho and the Anglo 
worlds, rather than being forced to choose between the two cultures. 51 

F ®5. , this reason » classes are provided in the skills necessary to both wavs 
of life, 7 



, . , A cultural identification program forms a core curriculum around 
which other information is disseminated. Classes are held every day in the 
history, culture, and language of the Navaho. Speaking Navaho is still es- 
sential for many jobs on the reservation and to communicate with the older 
peop e. A second phase of the program concerns lessons in Navaho arts 
and crafts, taught by skilled Navaho artisans. This has several functions: 
it gives employment to local people; it revives crafts which might otherwise 
die out; and it aims to provide the children with a marketable skill That 

Rough Rock children are already beginning to sell their own work reflects 
the program^ success. 53 

A third phase of the program is the Navaho corner in every class- 
room in which audio-visual materials of Navaho culture are available. 
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Leading Navaho artists, translators, elders, and medicine men were re- 
cruited to record chants, legends, history, and autobiographies that many 
anthropologists had thought were extinct. ^4 An offshoot of this is the 
Navaho Curriculum Center. This department produces curricular materials, 
including texts, tapes, and filmstrips, based on Navaho cxxlture. It also 
provides technical assistance for schools wishing to implement a Navaho 
social studies program. ** 

Rough Rock also aims to make children functional in the Anglo cul- 
ture. The core of this is the widely -publicized Oral English program. As 
it differs from many other English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, 
and as English is a major problem in educating Indian children, I have 
described it in detail. 

Many ESL programs concentrate on a sentence -pattern practice, 
emphasizing vocabulary building and comprehension. A basic set of sen- 
tence patterns is used as a repeated matrix for presenting vocabulary; for 
example, "The big boys jump. The little boys run. " Yet this method fails 
to reflect normal English dialogue. It also fails to recognize that unless 
detail is placed in a structured pattern , it is quickly forgotten. The Rough 
Rock method begins with the linguistic assumption that English is a system 
of rules, not primarily a list of patterns or vocabulary. This system is 
revealed through structurally related sample sentences and questions that 
reflect normal dialogue. The constant aim is the creation of syntactically 
correct, phonologically well-informed and meaningful sentences. 

In the classroom this involves several techniques. Dialogues 
between pupils and teachers are used to illustrate transformation, deletion, 
expansion, and substitution. The use of correct English, however minimal 
the sentence, is rewarded. Errors are immediately corrected by the 
teacher, rather than waiting for the child to do so. The assumption is that 
during the pause the children will be mentally reviewing the incorrect 
sentence. A carefully written program is supplied for each classroom 
session; it predicts likely errors, based on Navaho linguistic rules, so 
that the teacher can avoid them if possible. Persistent errors are often 
embodied in games or dramatizations in which the silly characters can be 
corrected without embarrassment. This element of drama and appeal is 
at least as effective as repetitious drill. Teaching techniques are designed 
to give the child more speaking time than the teacher, to provide meaning 
through appealing real and pretend situations, and to provide as much visual 
and tactile aid as possible. No student is asked to perform until the teacher 
feels he will succeed. This accommodates the Navaho dislike of trial and 
error. Traditionally, the child watches until he feels confident. A short 
test of lesson objectives follows each class, usually dressed up as a guess- 
ing game or similar activity. 

Rough Rock encourages the children to lapse into Navaho, on the 
theory that this actually helps their progress in English. It prevents the 
acquisition of pidgin English habits which then must be unlearned and ensures 
that comprehension and expression are stressed, rather than English per se . 
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Allowing the children to speak Navaho also prevents the internal psycholo- 
gical "split" which occurs when children are forced to choose between two 
cultures. When engaged in Navaho lessons and activities, students speak 
Navaho. When engaged in English lessons and activities, they speak English. 
Thus, language becomes "situation-dependent". By the upper grades, this 
results in facility in switching between languages and cultures, and ease in 
both. 5b 

Closed-circuit television is an important vehicle in the teaching of 
English. Its use is based on the philosophy that however the teacher "floods" 
the children with English, by talking English herself, playing records and 
tapes or motivating the children to speak, she may not be getting their full 
attention. Therefore, there will be little retention. On the other hand, 
children are noted for their rapt and indiscriminate attention to television. 

In addition, teachers can use all the currently available audio-visual aids 
and movies on closed-circuit television. 57 At Rough Rock, TESL experts 
also prepare a number of programs of their own. Once a month short plays 
are made up, using staff members and VISTA volunteers as the cast. These 
plays incorporate grammar lessons in appealing situations; for example, 
intonation and the lengthening of vowels, gender, number, tense, "to be", 

"is going to", and so on. 58 

The success of Rough Rock's Oral English program can be seen 
in comparing the results of a Rough Rock-designed individual oral test of 
sentence creation ability. Rough Rock beginners showed a gain of 30% in 
ability over one year. Students at another reservation school, using a 
different program, gained only 11%. On an individual oral test of second- 
year English objectives, more than half scored 90% or more, and only 7% 
scored less than 75%. More subjectively, the English ability of Rough Rock 
students is a matter of constant praise by visitors. 5 9 

A good deal of controversy has surrounded the evaluation of Rough 
Rock. For two years a great deal of publicity, much of it laudatory, was 
circulated. In 1968 the OEO, which funded much of the program, arranged 
to have an eight month evaluation made by Dr. Donald Eriks on. His find- 
ings were far from favourable. Although he agreed that the school had suc- 
ceeded in becoming a focus of community activity, he had a number of crit- 
icisms to make. He charged that the school board did not have effective 
control in classroom programs and was often not informed by the director. 
Instead, it concentrated on administering non-professional jobs and com- 
munity development, often with signs of nepotism. He also found that pay- 
ment or other incentives had been used to entice adults to attend adult educa- 
tion classes. The dormitory parent program was criticized on the basis of 
inadequate guidance and training and high turnover. This often resulted in 
the dormitory staff reproducing the worst of the disciplinary methods they 
themselves had known in BIA schools. Although there was some good teach- 
ing in the classroom, especially by Navaho teachers, there was a lack of 
co-ordinated instructional planning or in-service training. In a comparison 
with the BIA's experimental school at Rock Point, he found that Rough Rock 
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failed to demonstrate superiority either in emotional climate or in academic 
skills. Indeed, there was a puzzling rejection of Navaho culture, perhaps 
because of the emphasis on it. 

The methodology and findings of this report were highly criticized 
by Eriks on's advisory committee. They suggested that, basically, Eriks on 
and his staff were suffering from "culture shock". Although Erikson had 
been well-intentioned, he and his staff had been "turned off" by a lack of 
acceptance by the Navaho. As a result, they had condemned the whole 
system. ^ 

It is difficult to know which of the two factions is right. Perhaps, 
as Coombs suggests, the answer lies somewhere between. A number of 
reputations were involved in the success of Rough Rock. Any suggestion 
that there were serious deficiencies in the program was intolerable. How- 
ever, Coombs points out that Erikson did not criticize the social theory 
behind Rough Rock. He only said that it was difficult to put into practice. 62 
Rough Rock had only been in operation for two years. It has now had a 
change of Director; Robert Roessel has been replaced by Dillon Platero, a 
Navaho. Even in Erikson's report there are indications that this change was 
for the better. If Indian education is to be controlled by Indians, it must 
have Indians in all positions. Roessel himself has said there are limits 
beyond which a professional Anglo educator, however well-intentioned he 
may be, must fail to understand and communicate with the Indians. 63 in 
the final analysis, Erikson's critical report has been constructive. It in- 
dicates exactly where and how Rough Rock must change to put its theory into 
practice. 
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IV SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



1. Project Vision 

Money alone is not a factor in whether Indian students complete high school 
and go on to some form of post-secondary education. Many scholarships 
and loans are available from the BIA and other agencies, and a number of 
tribes have established trust funds for continued education. The problem 
is that these funds are not being used. Many educators are beginning to 
feel that the answer to the drop-out problem lies in the aspirational- 
motivational field. ^ Project Vision is one program that attempts to solve 
this problem by remedial education and by stimulating interaction between 
Indian high school students and their college -oriented peers. 

Project Vision was carried out at the BIA's Chilocco Indian Agricul- 
tural School by Oklahoma State University. A one-year program, it lasted 
from April of 1967 to May of 1968. Under contract with the BIA, Oklahoma 
agreed to 



undertake a program to encourage reading -improvement 
and stimulate interest in higher education and vocational 
information within the students at Chilocco Indian 
Agricultural School; as well as provide practice teaching 
experience to Oklahoma State University student 
teachers. 

A staff member of Oklahoma, Loren Davis, was selected to super- 
vise project activities and co-ordinate the program. The student teachers 
selected to teach at Chilocco were instructed to begin associating with the 
Indian students for the rest of the spring semester. They participated in 
recreational activities and acted as informal tutors and advisors at Chilocco. 
At the same time, the project supervisor identified 15 to 20 grade eleven 
students who had the potential for higher formal schooling. The student 
teachers invited these students to spend several days at the Oklahoma 
University campus for orientation activities. This helped reduce the un- 
certainty and lack of familiarity which are often cited as reasons for not 
continuing education. 

The next phase of the project was an eight-week state-accredited 
summer program at Chilocco. Eight student teachers were assigned to 
work in the program with the Chilocco staff. Their duties were to assist 
the Chilocco staff with the summer program and to work with the Indian 
students in group tutoring sessions. These were designed to facilitate 
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further education by promoting reading improvement, subject integration, 
and the acquisition of vocational information. The student teachers were 
also instructed to find out how course information might be more effectively 
illustrated and how information might be made available to students on an 
individual self-study basis. Four teacher aides were also assigned to the 
summer program, and they lived in the dormitories with the students. 
Although this arrangement provided some problems, according to the authors 
(Egermeier and Davis), there were many compensating advantages. 

The summer program was evaluated as generally successful, 
although several minor procedural changes were necessary. The major 
criticism was that the student teachers found the summer school more un- 
structured than they had expected. To avoid this, more extensive proced- 
ural orientation might have been better. The summer program was not 
continued in 1968. 

The final phase of the program called for student teachers from 
Oklahoma University to do their practice teaching atChilocco during the 
1967-68 school year. This was to further their experience of teaching 
Indian students. Seven students were placed for a two-week teaching session, 
and all found the experience beneficial. Many left with a commitment to 
teach in BIA or other schools for disadvantaged children. 

During the project, it was also intended to further the Indian 
s tudent teache r inspirational-motivational relationship by encouraging the 
Indian student.: to invite student teachers to their homes. Although this 
was to be a personal arrangement, safeguards were provided by having the 
visit approved by the appropriate family, tribe, and agency. This part of 
the project had limited success. Only four visits were made out of a 
possible 19. Nevertheless, these were evaluated as successful in improv- 
ing cultural awareness on both sides. 

The most important instructional aspect of Project Vision was the 
establishment of a reading improvement centre and a vocational self-help 
centre. This was to occur in conjunction with the summer program, mak- 
ing use of the student teachers and teacher aides; however, it was delayed 
until mid-way through the year. Once established, it seemed to be one of 
the most effective parts of the program, not least because it was continued 
after the student teacher program was ended. 

The vocational information centre was designed for use voluntarily 
or with assistance by teachers, teacher aides or student teachers. It pro- 
vided essential decision-making information such as vocational encyclopedias, 
®®^®®^ monograghs, and occupational information. It also included a library 
of fiction and non-fiction works of inspirational and motivational content. 

The reading improvement centre was also designed for voluntary 
or assisted use. Students were selected with the help of the guidance 
department. They included the top ten per cent of the juniors and seniors, 
but no student who showed a sincere interest was turned down. The centre 
contained multi-level reading materials in paperback form, self-evaluation 
material, reading improvement manuals, and machine aids to reading 
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improvement such as film strips. Classes held in the centre were flexible. 
Students worked mainly on the area in which they felt weakest, but general- 
ly devoted about a third of their time to each of the three areas of vocabulary, 
comprehension, and reading rate. Each night that the controlled reader 
was used for vocabulary, tapes were used to allow the students to hear the 
correct pronunciation of a word as well as its meaning and uses. 

Attendance was excellent, ranging from one to two hours. The 
success of the program was attributed to several factors. The students 
were free to choose their own material and level after a conference with 
the teacher in which these were explained. They were assisted in their 
work, but never ordered to do anything. They were encouraged to get a 
well-rounded background in all three areas of reading: vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and speed. A part of their time was requested by the teacher for 
work on the controlled reader as this stressed all three areas. The students 
were encouraged by the teacher to try new material. Their attendance was 
not enforced, but if they were absent they were made to feel missed. This 
flexibility was considered one of the most effective parts of the program. 

As evidence of the favourable evaluation of the reading improvement centre, 
it was expanded in the next year to use resources not expended in the other 
program areas. Unfortunately, there are no statistics on the actual measur- 
able improvement of the students, which would have been a help in assessing 
its effectiveness. 

On the surface, Project Vision was successful in its stated goals. 

Its value for training prospective teachers of Indian students was demon- 
strated. The vocational information and reading improvement centres 
developed by Oklahoma University will be continued and improved by 
Chilocco staff. In the motivational area, many of the Indian students expres- 
sed an interest in continuing their education, and the guidance department 
intends to follow-up their success. It seems to me, however, that the 
people who benefitted most were the student teachers. The authors are 
rather vague in their evaluations, and the low ratio of home visits, despite 
the fact that these were encouraged, seems to indicate that student teachers 
did not establish a very strong rapport with the Indians. Whether the 
inspirational-motivational association was successful, only the future 
achievement of the Indians will show. Perhaps extensive polling of the 
Indian students, as well as achievement tests to measure whether there 
was any real improvement in their academic motivation, might have shown 
different results. 

My main criticism, however, is of the length of the project. The 
contract was not renewed. The reason given is the difficulty of placing 
student teachers at Chilocco, as it does not meet Oklahoma University's 
requirements for teaching assignments. To continue the project, certain 
differences must be reconciled. It seems important that for such a 
project to have long-term success in inspiring Indian students to continue 
their education, it must be continued. Otherwise, it will reach only a very 
few and become another example of "too little, too late". 2 
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2. Project Awareness 

Project Awareness is not strictly a secondary school program; however, 
as its aims are similar to Project Vision's, I have put the two together. 

The contrast between them is very interesting. 

Project Awarenes s was a program run by whites, with the co- 
operation of the Indian tribe and other agencies. Beginning in 1963, students 
from the University of Minnesota conducted a summer program on the 
White Earth Chippewa Reservation. The project was funded by soliciting 
foundations, private individuals, churches, and other groups. 

The main aims of Project Awareness were to provide educational 
enrichment to Indian students and to stimulate vocational motivation and 
educational aspirations. In the early years of the project, a recreational 
program had been important. By 1967, however, the directors decided 
that this was less important than the preceding objectives, especially since 
university students tended to have more experience and interest in academic 
pursuits than in recreation. Therefore, the description that follows is of 
the revised activities of Project Awareness in 1967. 

The specific goals of Project Awarenes s were: 

(1) To provide the Indian with special assistance in learning basic educa- 
tional skills. 

(2) To stimulate the Indian in the development of important attitudes which 
would lead to the completion of a high school education. 

(3) To prepare the Indian for a post-high school period of community 
adjustment and expand his perceptions of the world of work. 

(4) To stimulate community organization and pride in adult Indians. 

Because of limited funds, only one area could be served. Pine 
Point, a village of 500, was chosen. In preliminary preparations for the 
program, 15 university students were selected in February. From 
February to June they were given weekly orientation sessions. These were 
to develop insight into such things as the Pine Point community, Chippewa 
history and culture, and the living conditions of the Indian in Minnesota. 

The first phase of the project was educational enrichment. This 
served children from grades one to twelve. In the elementary grades, 
grades one to six, the goal was mainly to review work covered in the pre- 
vious year. Two 45-minute classes were held each morning. Classes 
were divided into three groups: grades one and two; three and four; five and 
six. Subjects were mathematics, reading, and language arts. For mathe- 
matics, grades one and two had more group activity than the others. They 
worked with Minnebars, and learned simple addition, subtraction, and tel- 
ling time. Grades three and four, and five and six were given drill sheets 
with problems of varying difficulty. These were tailored to the needs of 
individual students. In language arts, the goals set were to help the students 
express themselves in writing and speaking and be more creative in their 
thought. Grades one and two used work sheets on grammar and spelling, 
dramatized stories, and started a school newspaper to encourage creative 
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writing. Writing letters to travel agencies for information was added to 
this for grades three and four. Grades five and six also studied poetry, 
made their own crossword puzzles, and discussed the value of education. 

For reading review, the aim was to encourage non-verbal students to parti- 
cipate and to help students with difficulty in reading, by having them read 
aloud. Weekly trips to the library encouraged students to read on their 
own for enjoyment. 

In addition to these activities, movies were used to illustrate sub- 
ject matter. Weekly trips were made to museums, zoos, and so on. Two 
findings were that the children learned best when actively involved, for 
example in educational games, and that much individual attention was nec- 
essary due to the range of their abilities. This program reached 60 % of 
the eligible students. 

For high school students, two goals were set: first, to provide 
individual assistance in different subjects; secondly; to create a one-to-one 
relationship appropriate to discussing post-high school vocational and 
educational opportunities. Students used their high school texts for review. 

A ratio of one volunteer to three or four students helped implement the second 
goal. The high school program reached 68. 3% of the eligible students. 

Project Awareness activities were not limited to school subjects, 
however, and many other activities were planned to enrich the total exper- 
ience of the students. 

One problem for Pine Point children was that they entered high 
school in grade eight, a year behind their Anglo peers. As a result, they 
often lacked confidence because of their unfamiliarity with it. Project 
Awareness proposed an orientation tour of the school, but this was turned 
down by the principal; however, orientation meetings were held at Pine 
Point. Indian high school students were invited to the first meeting. They 
were asked to fill out a questionnaire evaluating their experience and to 
make suggestions for the orientation. At a second meeting, high school 
students were asked to talk to the younger students about their experiences. 

At the same time, parent meetings were held to promote interest in their 
children's education and familiarize them with the elementary and high 
schools. Speakers were invited from the schools. Parents were encouraged 
to become involved in the PTA. 

During the summer, 33 field trips to universities, businesses, 
government facilities, and so on were arranged. These were to familiarize 
students with post-secondary and vocational opportunities, and to encourage 
them to finish high school and continue their education; they were publicized 
by weekly flyers. Discussion groups were held before and after. The trips 
were intended mainly for the seventh grade and high school students, but 
others participated. Sixty-eight per cent of the eligible students participated 
in at least one trip. 

The volunteers also worked with Boy Scout, Red Cross, and 4-H 
activities. These were to involve parents in their children's activities and 
offer experiences to the students. Two camping trips were arranged for 
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the Boy Scout®, which parents accompanied them. The 4-H club held 
classes in iood preparation, wood-working, clothing, arts, and. crafts. 
Parents were persuaded to provide leadership. Red Cross meetings helped 
create interest in humanitarian acitivities around the world and acquainted 
participants with the problems of people in other countries. 

A library had been begun in 1965 with the acquisition of a building 
and some books. A library committee of local adults was established to 
provide administrative organization and to give the adults an opportunity to 
develop organizational skills. In the winter, it was used as a study hall 
with two women of the community as aides. In 1967, the volunteers used 
several ploys to encourage community interest in and use of the library. 

It was kept open by volunteers who acted as librarians and catalogued the 
books. Elementary students were taken to the library for books every week, 
and high school review sessions were held there as much as possible. 

Informal learning experiences were arranged for the community. 
These were designed to provide the Indians with a wider knowledge of their 
own culture and of the outside world. A Chippewa history and culture ser- 
ies provided weekly films, lectures, and discussions. Indians from the 
community and from other areas were invited to speak. Community parti- 
cipation was encouraged by wide publication of the topics and by volunteer 
visits from door to door. A series of educational and vocational films were 
shown to students, using the facilities of the University of Minnesota Audio- 
Visual Extension Service. These helped reinforce the attitudes gained dur- 
ing field trips and supplied additional information. 

Finally, an attempt was made to provide individual urban exper- 
ience for Indian students and to assist them in their articulation to post- 
secondary institutions. Five volunteers invited students to their homes 
for weekend visits. During the Thanksgiving, Winter, and Spring vacations, 
groups of students were brought to the Twin Cities for four-day visits. 

They stayed in the homes of volunteers and were given tours to familiarize 
them with the working world and their place in it, to familiarize them with 
Anglo life, and to maintain the rapport developed over the summer. Eleven 
fifth grade, 14 sixth grade and 11 seventh grade students participated in 
this. 3 

Project Awareness is interesting to compare with Project Vision. 
Both relied on peer-group interaction between college -oriented whites and 
Indian students to stimulate post-secondary aspriations. Both supplied 
educational enrichment programs. Within its limited aims, Project Vision 
may have been successful. Project Awareness, however, seems much more 
important on a long-term basis. 

Project Vision worked on the attitudes of Indian students in a board- 
ing school. This setting is isolated from the total environment of the 
students, the community in which they were brought up and whose attitudes 
they had learned. Project Vision had no interaction with the community. 

The newly-awakened ambitions of at least some Indian students may have 
been dampened when they returned home to a family in which there was 
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little acceptance of education. Although there was some attempt to contact 
the community through visits to Indian homes by the student teachers, these 
had limited success since only four visits were made. 

On the other hand. Project Awareness worked within the community. 
It aimed to change the attitudes of both adults and children towards education; 
it tried to create adult interest and involvement in the children's learning 
experience. This can be seen in the orientation meetings between parents 
and school officials. It can also be seen in the attempt to involve parents 
in 4-H and other extra-curricular educative activities. An attempt to provide 
relevant learning experiences for the adult community can be seen in the 
establishment of a library and in the Chippewa lecture series. All of these 
succeeded in involving the parents and must have had some impact in creat- 
ing positive attitudes towards education. This recognition of communal 
attitudes towards education is important, especially in Indian communities 
where family ties are strong and a tradition of filial obedience is not easily 
broken. Unless parental attitudes are favourable, little can be done for the 
children. 

3. Upward Bound 

Upward Bound is a project designed to inspire Indian high school students to 
complete their high school education and go on to some form of post- 
secondary education. It gives them a chance to learn and overcome any 
social, emotional or educational obstacles in the way of doing this. 4 Upward 
Bound fills a valuable role in combatting the drop-out problem and providing 
future educated leaders for the reservations. 

Upward Bound was formulated by the Indian Education Center and 
the College of Education of Arizona State University. Funds of $105, 000 a 
year were provided by the Office of Economic Opportunity and the University 
(80% and 20% respectively). The Director, George Gill, and 50% of the staff 
were Indians. 

In 1967, Upward Bound identified 80 Indian students suffering cul- 
tural and financial deprivation who had completed their sophomore year in 
high school. Students were recommended by high school officials, tribal 
councils, parents, and other agencies. They were selected after a personal 
interview with the project staff. These students were brought to the ASU 
campus for an eight-week summer residential program. Core curriculum 
included language arts, typing, mathematics, Indian culture identification, 
philosophy, health, vocational careers, and guidance. Extra-curricular 
activities included a recreational program, cultural enrichment events, and 
numerous field trips. This summer session was ungraded. Emphasis was 
laid on individual excelling and continual re-evaluation of progress. An 
important factor was the small classes and low student to adult ratio. Each 
group of 16 students had two project tutors who helped in all phases of the 

including study halls, academic assistance, and group and individ- 
ual counselling. 5 
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The two major objectives of the program in 1967 were attained: 

(1) To show that Indian high school students can be recruited for such a 
program. 

(2 ) To show that they can do well. 6 

The second phase of the project involved an extensive academic 
follow-up of the students through the school year. Gill and his assistants 
visited each school and student twice a month to give counselling and tutor- 
ial sessions, cultural enrichment, and recreational programs, to test and 
evaluate, and to consult with the school and parents. At Easter, students 
were brought back to ASU for a three-day reunion and evaluations. ' 

In 1968, the same students were brought back as high school seniors. 
In 1969, the scope and objectives of the project were extended. A number 
of new objectives were defined: 

(1) To develop self-improvement and civic improvement through goal- 
setting, thinking, and co-operation. 

(2) To elevate their school status and curriculum grades through apprecia- 
tion of their talents and utilization of their potential. 

(3) To build problem-solving attitudes and skills in the areas of greatest 
interest and importance, i. e. self-understanding, and acceptance, 
human relations, personal and family health, and vocational competence. 

(4) To increase enjoyment of life by increasing their appreciative participa- 
tion in cultural arts, social activities, and recreational programs. 

(5) To acquaint and re-acquaint the student with a thorough and continuing 
overview of the culture of the American Indian and Indian affairs. 

(6) To strengthen their philosophy of education as the stepping-stone to 
self-sufficiency, independence, and self-satisfaction. 

(7) To become as competitive as possible without casting aside the values 
and culture of their Indian society. ® 

Upward Bound continued to bring high school students to ASU for 
the summer program; however, a "Bridge" program was initiated for those 
who had participated in the 1967-68 program and wished to attend university 
in 1969-70. Of the 80 students who graduated from high school, 40 were 
selected for the Bridge summer program. During the summer session, 
they carried a full course load of six semester hours. Each student was 
required to take English, a three-credit-hour course, taught by a professor 
proficient in Teaching English as a Second Language. They also registered 
in one other three-credit-hour course related to their planned major. These 
40 students were housed in the student dormitories with the 60 Upward 
Bound students. They were given individual tutoring by Upward Bound staff 
and allowed to participate in all extra-curricular Upward Bound activities. 

At the end of the five-week session, they returned home and went to the 
college of their choice in the fall. Funds for their education were edsured 
by the BIA, tribal councils, colleges, and private agencies. Funds for the 
Bridge program were provided by Upward Bound and the BIA. The academic 
and vocational careers of these students are being followed by the project 
staff. 9 
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As of fall 1970, 160 students had participated in Upward Bound. 
About one half of these went on to some form of higher education. Another 
quarter are employed, working to obtain money for college expenses. ^ 

Although not unqualified, these figures seem to indicate success 
for Upward Bound. Several factors in the program contribute to this. 

Perhaps most important is the fact that it extends over several years and 
allows extensive follow-up and re-emphasis of its goals during the school 
year. Secondly, it allows a great deal of individualized contact. A low 
student to staff ratio is combined with an emphasis on personal development 
and understanding rather than academic achievement. Thirdly, it involves 
parents and community. Parents are invited to visit the summer school 
and Easter evaluation sessions and are consulted in the follow-up. The 
program also has 15 parents on its advisory board. ^ Community and 
tribal leaders, too, are consulted on the selection of students and on their 
progress. 

4. Counselling for Socially -Withdrawn Girls 

I have included a description of this program because it seems to me to 
point out one of a number of less obvious factors which contribute to the 
academic difficulties of the Indian. 

In 1968-69, an exploratory Pupil Personnel Services Project was 
carried out by Arizona State University at Phoenix Indian High School. 

Funded by the BIA, it was aimed at isolating problems in an Indian board- 
ing school and developing techniques for counteracting them. Many problems 
such as drinking, fighting, and homesickness were well-known. However, 
a less obvious problem which was seriously debilitating for many Indian 
students was social withdrawal. This occurred despite the fact that all 
students were Indians, many with peers from their own tribes and villages. 

It was exhibited most often among girls, many of whom had one "best friend" 
with whom they did everything. In the absence of their friend, the girls 
would withdraw completely rather than join other groups or go somewhere 
alone. Loneliness and low self-esteem were the most obvious symptoms 
of social withdrawal. 

To counteract this, a female counsellor arranged an experimental 
group counselling session. Eight girls participated, which seemed to be 
the maximum number for effective communication, and the group met one 
hour a week for three months. No topics were forbidden. The counsellor 
acted more as a leader and resource person than as a lecturer. The major 
problem was breaking down the barriers of shyness. This was done by 
allowing the girls to play cards until they felt free enough to speak, a pro- 
cess which took about four sessions. Self-evaluation questionnaires were 
used and formed an additional source of discussion. 

Most evaluation of this program was necessarily subjective. 
Attendance was 100%, although it was not mandatory. The members of the 
group formed a strong kinship feeling, and several formed friendships 
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across tribal lines, a rare occurrence. Some began participating in extra- 
curricular social activities. 12 

Although I am generalizing across tribal lines in saying this, 
Salisbury noted that, among Alaska natives, extreme reticence in expressing 
any emotion was a traditional norm. This often led to feelings of isolation 
and emotional disturbance in high school and university students and was a 
factor in dropping out. 13 jf this is true of other Indian groups, it should be 
recognized and helped. The value of group counselling in providing an out- 
let for emotion and enhancing self-concept is significant and may contribute 
to improved scholastic performance. 
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V POST-SECONDARY PROGRAMS 



1. Navajo Community College 

The Navajo Community College is the first Indian-run institution of higher 
education. As such, it is of major importance in the drive towards self- 
determination and education relevant to the Indians themselves. 

Navajo Community College is a junior college, opened in 1968-69. 

It was financed by the Navaho tribe, the federal government through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and by private agencies such as the Donner 
Foundation. In the first year of operation, it shared facilities with a BIA 
boarding school at Many Farms. A permanent site was donated by the 
tribe, however, and $5. 6 million were requested from the federal govern- 
ment to finance permanent construction. 1 In 1971, a new campus at Tsaile 
Lake was dedicated, ^ and the first phase of construction is expected to be 
completed by June of 1972. 3 

The administration of the college is in the hands of a Board of 
Regents appointed by the Tribal Council and representing the five major 
areas of the reservation. The Board is dedicated to serving the needs of 
the students and maintains close contact with the student body and other 
staff. The President of the Student Council sits on the Board with full priv- 
ileges and responsibilities. Rather than a Senate composed only of faculty, 
the Senate is made up of equal representation from students and faculty, as 
well as representatives of the non-academic staff such as clerks and janitors. 
In administration, the philosophy of the College is involvement and acceptance 
of all, regardless of education and experience. ^ 

In the first year, the Director of the College was Dr. Robert 
Roessel of the Rough Rock School. The current President is Ned Hatathli, 
a Navaho. Many of the staff are Navaho, and their qualifications range 
from little or no formal schooling to a Ph. D. degree. 

The only entrance requirement is that a student be over 17. Neither 
a high school diploma p.or English, nor Indian ancestry are required. 

Seventy thousand dollars in scholarships are available for students who are 
unable to finance their own education. ® 

The College offers two types of courses. Over three quarters of 
the curriculum is vocational and technical, as job skills to alleviate un- 
employment are one of the most critical needs on the reservation. Between 
60 - 80% of adults are unemployed. Traditional Navaho arts and crafts are 
also offered, as at Rough Rock, both to preserve these forms and provide 
a marketable skill. In addition, the College offers a university -parallel 
curriculum with courses in English, History, Physical Education, Maths 
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and Sciences;, Sociology, Psychology, and Anthropology. These allow 
Navaho students to make a gradual transition from the reservation to out- 
side universities. 6 Because many students speak no English, courses are 
offered in Navaho, with English as a Second Language. The Board rejected 
Roessel's proposal that Navaho heritage studies be established as a core 
curriculum around which other information was disseminated; however, 
Navaho culture, history, and language are required of Navaho students. ^ 

The College offers a two-year course only, but students are not required 
to complete their courses within a time limit. 8 

The College has faced several problems. In the first semester, 
absenteeism was as high as 50%. This was attributed partly to the fact 
that many students had been out of school for years and were unable to 
adjust. Others may have come out of curiosity, or as an inexpensive way 
to pass the time. Because the college opened in mid-academic year, it 
failed to attract the recent college-aspiring graduates. The next year may 
improve this situation. Drinking is also cited as a problem but is being 
combatted by the student government. ' 

The College is also beginning to show success. In the first year, 
it had 350 students, of whom two graduated. In its second year, 17 were 
graduated. As a personal observation, I think that anyone reading the 
Navajo Community College News cannot help but be impressed by the 
variety of activities and the enthusiasm shown by both staff and students. 

2. College Orientation Program for Alaska Natives (COPAN) 

One factor which is less often mentioned in relation to the academic difficul- 
ty experienced by Indians is the cultural dichotomy produced by an Anglo 
education. Salisbury, writing of Alaskan Native students, points out that 
many who have experienced a Western education find themselves caught 
between two cultures, unable to return to either. Having lived in the com- 
parative comforts of a boarding school and having become aware of the op- 
portunities available vo them, they are unable to re -adjust to the different 
life-style and comparative poverty of a rural reservation. Yet, the Native 
student may not have acquired the values of Western civilization which 
would help him to adjust to it. Although the Western school is operated 
according to these values, they may not be readily apparent to the Native 
student. In part, he is cushioned by the predominantly Native population of 
the schools. Even after graduating from high school, he may have little 
real understanding of what Western society is about. 

Completing high school is often not enough. Students who have the 
intellectual potential or want a more skilled job understand the need for 
post- secondary education. Without it, they will not be able to find the work 
they wanted when they finished high school. Yet, of the 12% of students 
who go on, 50% drop out in the freshman year and only 2% are likely to 
graduate. Salisbury suggests that a critical factor may be an incomplete 
understanding of Western values and a lack of self-knowledge in relation 
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to them. 

To overcome this problem, the University of Alaska developed a 
two-month summer orientation program for Native students. COPAN 
(College Orientation Program for Alaska Natives) was begun in 1964. In 
1966, it served 14 freshman volunteers. These were supported by funds 
from the BIA. The objectives of the program were: 

(1) To orient the student to college life and help him choose realistic goals. 

(2) To improve self-concept by 

(a) encouraging individuality and the development of autonomy; 

(b) improving his perception of his abilities; 

(c) encouraging him to express his thoughts and feelings to others. 
(Reticence, to the point of being unable to identify an emotion, is 
a traditional Native trait, and one which leads to psychological 
problems in college. 

(3) To give the student an appreciation of his original culture and a better 
understanding of his adopted one by helping him to compare them 
objectively. 

Students from day schools, who had never experienced dormitory 
life, were housed in the university residence. Students from rural areas, 
who were used to boarding schools, were placed with host families. This 
was considered important in developing understanding. Host families were 
professional people and, where possible, a member of the profession the 
student wanted to enter. The host family arrangement allowed students to 
socialize with non-Natives, whom he might otherwise not meet, without 
social penalty from his peers. It gave him a glimpse of a life he might 
want for himself, and an understanding of the values and behaviour of a 
Western family. This experiment has been proven successful, both by the 
favourable evaluations given it by the students, and by the social contact 
which many students maintained with their hosts throughout the school year. 

Classes took up a full day. Four courses were offered: English, 
anthropology. Native culture seminar, and testing, guidance, and college 
orientation. 

The English course was designed to improve the students' knowledge 
of English and of Western culture. Provocative films and stories were 
used as a springboard for discussion and essay-writing. A sample course 
outline shows the nature of this: 

First week: Language: Communication or Alienation ? 

Readings: The Strange r, How Beautiful with Shoes 

Movie: The Miracle Worker 

Essays: Choice of topic (250 words minimum) 

1. That Time of My Life When I Felt Most 
Happy. 

2. My Ideal School. 

3. Should the Legal Age to Drink, in Alaska, 
be lowered? 

Other topics were American Establishment: Dream or Nightmare? ; The 
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Individual as Hero; Initiation into Manhood or Self-hood; The New Morality. 
The result, seen in the students' essays, was a mature and open evaluation 
of their experience in relation to the social problems discussed. 

To give students an understanding of both their original and their 
adopted cultures, they were required to attend an anthropology course and 
a Native culture seminar. Students attended Introduction to the Study of 
Man for two hours daily as part of a larger class of summer students. Many 
in-class topics were later discussed in informal coffee-hour seminars. A 
variety of speakers were invited, and many topics discussed, some concern- 
ing Native problems, some more general. Although the seminars needed 
some guidance and prompting by the staff at the beginning, the lack of crit- 
icism or moralizing soon led to free discussion. The seminars helped 
students crystallize their feelings and were partially responsible for the 
openness of the essays. 

The course on college orientation, guidance, and testing was de- 
signed to help the students adjust to university life. Topics covered ranged 
from a review of essential skills, such as note -taking and studying, to 
orientation to the concept of "university" (purposes of higher education and 
so on) to tours of the campus facilities. 

Twelve of the 14 students entered college. Most were doing well 
at the end of the first term. Several may continue on a probationary status 
but, in general, the students were aware of their deficiencies, and morale 
was high. 

If COPAN has a flaw, it is that it abandons the students just as they 
are beginning actual college competition; often they become bewildered by 
the freedom and strangeness. The decision to stay or drop out may depend 
on whether they can receive encouragement at this point. COPAN is planning 
a one-year core program to help marginal Native freshmen. This "bridge" 
program would be taught by staff working exclusively with small Native 
classes. It would ensure that students receive maximum contact and support 
while learning the skills necessary to compete in college. ^ 
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VI ADULT EDUCATION 



1. University of Montana Adult Education Program 

The record of Indian education in the past has not been good. Many Indian 
adults have had few, if any, years of formal education and what they have 
had has often been irrelevant to the work available to them. Large seg- 
ments of the Indian population on the reservations spend much of their lives 
on welfare. Basic literacy is a fundamental need for these people as is 
exposure to the kind of work available to them and actual vocational 
training. 

Yet, despite this need, much of the concern in Indian education 
centres on Indian youth. Only a small proportion of educational programs 
are intended for adults. In view of the poverty and unemployment prevalent 
on the reservations, this is unfortunate, not only for the sake of adult 
Indians themselves, but because re-education of adults aids in transferring 
favourable attitudes to the next generation. * The lack of adequate adult 
education is one of the most important criticisms of Indian education as a 
whole. 

The University of Montana instituted a 20-week adult education 
course to reach these people and prepare them for a more positive role in 
life. In its second year, as of 1969, this program was funded by four 
federal agencies: the Department of Labour; the Office of Health, Education 
and Welfare; the BIA; and the Public Health Service. The program is cap- 
able of serving up to 100 trainees. Eligibility requirements limit it to 
those who are at least one quarter Indian, have lived on a reservation in 
Montana or Wyoming for the past six months, and score between the fourth 
and eighth grades on the Nelson Reading test. 

The program provides basic education and pre-vocational orienta- 
tion, as well as family life education for trainees and their wives, and a 
day-care centre for preschool children. On entering the program, trainees 
are given an orientation relative to expectations and support available. 

They are then housed in campus facilities, married students with their 
families. 

The basic education program stresses the communication skills 
necessary to finding and maintaining a job. Reading, mathematics, language 
arts, and social studies are offered. To facilitate instruction they are 
grouped at five reading levels, each assigned to one of five home room 
teachers. This allows students to identify with others at the same level of 
ability. If a student outstrips his group, he is assigned to a higher level. 
Students with a strong sense of responsibility or those who do not fit into 
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existing categories are allowed to conduct independent work in as s ociation 
with staff members. The student continues until his level of achievement 
is high enough to qualify him for the vocational school of his choice. 

In addition to basic education, students are given a pre-vocational 
orientation course which allows them to experience employment possibilities 
and requirements. This consists of working a half day in the Missoula 
Technical Center Shop Program to each half day of adult education. Counsel- 
ling is given, and vocational training is then provided through the BIA and 
the State Employment Service on-the-job training program. 

Family Life Training is considered one of the key portions of the 
program. It is geared to produce several important attitudinal changes 
which are necessary to implement the other phases of the program if it is 
to have long-term effect. All trainees take "Money Management" and 
Looking and Acting Your Best". In addition, wives of trainees take "The 
Family Within the Community", "Health, First Aid, and Home Nursing", 

"The Family", "Meal-planning and Food- shopping", "Child Care", "Home 
Management", "Learning to Sew", with optional "Advanced Knitting and 
Sewing". These courses are designed to help them maintain a stable home 
while their husbands are working. 

A day-care centre with four full-time teachers tends children of 
married couples while they are in school and provides a child development 
centre and nursery school. A secondary and more lasting benefit, however, 
may be the instruction, formal and informal, that parents receive in child 
care< Many become more aware for the first time of their responsibilities 
to their children. 

The results of the first year of the program are promising. An 
average gain of two grade levels was made in 20 weeks. Success is also 
indicated by the numbers still training or now working. Non -statistical 
gains were also apparent in such things as appearance, poise, attitudes 
and values (such as the substitution of long-range goals for immediate 
gratification), health and social behaviour. Many became aware for the 
first time that they could provide for themselves. In all, there was a sign- 
ificant improvement in self-concept which had been low on entry. 

The program was not without problems, however. Many trainees 
had the social and emotional characteristics of economic failures, such as 
alcoholism, a lax moral code (according to middle-class standards), and 
child neglect. Homesickness and the difficulty of sitting indoors were other 
problems, although recreation facilities were provided. Staffing was crit- 
ical in overcoming many of these problems. Three counsellors, specialists 
in education, employment, and family life respectively, were on 24-hour 
call. Teachers had to be capable of providing daily successes and display- 
ing an interest in their students. This was important because for many 
students motivation was less a problem than self-concept. Shyness, defeat- 
ism, and difficulty in communicating had to be overcome by the teachers 
before progress could be made. 2 
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2. Gila River Career Center 

The Gila River Career Center is a new vocational-technical school designed 
to supply business with its manpower needs, while improving the socio- 
economic status of the impoverished area it serves. It is located on the 
Gila River Reservation in Arizona, (unlike the University of Montana which 
is an off- reservation program, which may have some effect on its success), 
and trains Indians from the Pima and Maricopa tribes. The $1.3 million 
plant was financed by a loan and grant from the Economic Development 
Administration and is owned by the tribe. Operational funds come from a 
variety of sources, both government and tribal. At present, it is operated 
by the Central Arizona College under a 25-year renewable contract with 
the tribe. 

The program is designed to be an Indian operation. Many members 
of the staff are Indian, and non-Indians will be replaced by Indians as they 
become available. Anyone between the ages of 19 and 60 is eligible for the 
program, and monetary allowances are provided for those who lack finances. 
The Career Center offers training in six major areas: agriculture, clerical 
services, automotive industries, health services, building trades, and 
basic education. The latter allows high school drop-outs to obtain a General 
Equivalency Diploma, recognized as equal to a high school diploma. 

Individual counselling is available to all students. 

Perhaps the most important innovation of the Gila River Career 
Center is the close link it maintains with State Manpower Services. The 
philosophy of the school is that it exists not merely to provide an education, 
but to tap the unexploited manpower resources on the reservation and to 
provide business and industry with much-needed skilled workers. The 
school aims to provide a guarantee of a job at the end of training for every 
student. To this end, the Center tailors its programs according to informa- 
tion on the availability of positions provided by the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Security Commission. A seven-man team from the State Employment 
Service has been assigned for recruiting, testing, and placement. In this 
they are assisted by a data -computing terminal which keeps detailed records 
of student information to aid instructors, counsellors, and placement 
officers. 3 

The Center has only been in operation since March of 1971; however, 
its prospects are good. The drop-out rate has been practically nil, and 
attendance and punctuality rates have been improving since the program 
began. 4 

3. National Indian Leadership Training 

One of the most desperate needs of the Indians is for effective leadership. 
Indians have suffered for years under an enervating system in which white 
government officials and "specialists" dictated their needs to them. Despite 
the recent incentives to community initiative from the Office of Economic 
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Opportunity, many Indian groups have been unable to take advantage of these 

opportunities because of a lack of knowledgeable leaders who can gain united 
community support. •> 

There are many reasons for the lack of effective leadership in 
Indian communities. The system of democratically electing a single tribal 
chieftain is a new one. Traditionally, decision-making took the form of 
open discussion until a consensus was reached, with multiple leaders (such 
as a peace chief, a war chief, and so on) who came to the fore only when 
they were needed. The difficulty of electing a chief who is representative 
of majority opinion is complicated by the traditional pattern of withdrawing 
in protest, rather than voicing disapproval. The leader who is elected may 
only be representative of r. minority who approved of him and voted. Thus, 
leaders are often not able to unite the community, and there is a communi- 
cations gap which results in a project being shelved for lack of tribal sup- 
port. A second reason for the lack of effective leadership from the older, 
more experienced members of a tribe is fear, especially the fear of violat- 
ing treaty rights and having treaty monies and privileges withdrawn. 7 A 
third factor in the lack of effective leadership is the "brain drain" from the 
reservations. Many of the younger, educated Indians prefer to move to the 
cities and compete in the fields in which they were trained rather than 
return to the poverty and rural isolation of the reservation. 8 

ii . • However ’ the P ast trend of being dictated to by the whites is grad- 
ually being reversed. More Indian groups, looking at the fravaho and other 
Indian-run experiments, are beginning to want self-determination, but if 
these experiments are not to end in debacle, they must have effective lead- 
ership. To meet this need, National Indian Leadership Training (NILT) was 
developed. 

NILT began in May 1970. It was funded by the Ford Foundation 
and sponsored by the Navajo Community College. NILT proposed to work 
with Indian groups which have not been able to make effective use of their 
present leadership or exploit the resources of their trained and educated 
youth. Its major aim, according to the director, a Kiowa, is to develop 

Indian leadership which can control and effect change for the benefit of the 
Indian community. 

The program is directed at three target groups: functional leaders, 
o»e now responsible for decision-making in the Indian community; potential 
leaders, those in the community who have the potential for leadership, but 
no means of influence; and future leaders, the educated youth who will assume 
leadership. The program's emphasis is on this latter group. 

To develop present leaders, NILT employs a team of all-Indian 
specialists whose skills range from community development to economics, 
law, education, and Indian studies. This team spends much of its time in’ 
the field At the request of tribal leaders, consultants may be brought in 
to provide technical advice and aid leaders in making sound decisions. 

These consultants, in a series of workshops, acquaint interested tribal 
members with background information to their problem, e. g. legislative 
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